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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, AT HARRISBURG. 


TT’ HE Directors’ Department of Pennsy1- 

sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was called to order in the Assembly 
Room of the High School at Harrisburg 
on Thursday morning, February 12th, at 
11:30 o’clock, President Harry Sloyer in 
the chair. 

The opening devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. J. Rauch Stein, of St. 
John’s Reformed church, and consisted of 
reading of the 145th Psalm and prayer. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

In the absence of Mayor McCormick, 
the address of welcome on the part of the 
city was made by Charles B. McConkey, 
esq., who said: 

Voicing the sentiments of the 50,000 in- 
habitants of the city of Harrisburg and on 
behalf of the Mayor, who sincerely regrets 
his inability to be present, I give you cor- 
dial greeting and a hearty welcome. I con- 
gratulate you on the splendid attendance at 
the opening of your session, and regard it 
no small honor to address those in whose 
care is placed the work of preparing every 
child in the commonwealth for the duties 
and privileges involved in true American 
manhood and womanhood. The schools of 
the state will well repay the generous ex- 
penditure of five and a half millions a year, 
if they develop the love and zeal for country, 
the patriotism and valor, which won our in- 
dependence and must perpetuate it. The 
devotion of capable and efficient directors to 
this work commands the respectful admira- 
tion of every man who loves his country 
and his God. The training in the schools 
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under your care develops the sense of right 
and duty; and to-day, when we are reaching 
out in all directions as never before, we 
need to train our successors to integrity and 
good judgment, along with the rest of our 
education. All successful men, whether 
educated or not, want their children to have 
the best advantages. It is the glory of the 
education you offer that it is open to all 
alike, and that it opens up to the view of 
those who must soon succeed to the reins of 
power a view of those duties and privileges 
which constitute the highest development 


! . . . . 
of citizenship. Once more I bid you wel- 


come to our city and God-speed in your 
noble work, and on behalf of the Mayor I 
tender you the freedom of the city. [Ap- 


Joseph P. Luce, esq., of the Harris- 
burg School Board, on behalf of that 
body, made the following address: 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow School Directers : 

You have been welcomed to our city by Mr. 
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| McConkey, and he has told you how welcome 


you are, and now it falls to my lot, and I may 
say that it isa very pleasant duty that has been 
assigned me, that of welcoming you to our dis- 
trict on behalf of the Harrisburg Board of Con- 
trol, and to say to you that we are glad for your 
presence among us, that we trust your stay will 
be one of pleasure as well as profit, that the 
doors of the district are thrown wide open to 
you, that this high school building where you 
are assembled is yours; in other words, the dis- 
trict is yours while you are here, with two ex- 
ceptions, namely, our school buildings and our 
teachers, as these we reserve for future use, in- 
asmuch as they are all of such good material, it 
would be difficult to duplicate them in any part 
of the State. 
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Gentlemen, you have assembled here in an- 
nual session, some of you coming a long dis- 
tance, even from the most remote portions of 
the State, which indicates very clearly your 
= interest in the cause of education, and 
urthermore reveals the fact that you are willing 
to make a personal sacrifice in the giving of 
your time, with no hope of reward save the re- 
ward that comes to one when in mind and heart 
he feels that he has discharged the duties de- 
volving upon him to the very best of his ability. 

We have gathered here at this time, fellow 
directors, to talk over matters pertaining to the 
public school question or questions, and who is 
there among us that would dare to say there are 
no questions worthy of consideration? On the 
contrary, there are questions of great moment 
arising continually, and it is that these ques- 
tious may be discussed freely and fully that this 
annual convention of school directors is held, 
and by reason of the interchange and exchange 
of thought, a solution may be found to some of 
the problems that continually annoy and vex 
the average school director. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that in differ- 
ent localities throughout the State different 
conditions exist, and each local board of school 
directors is expected to make such rules and 
frame such laws as will meet the local condi- 
tions; but, after all, there is a strong, underlying 
principle in connection with our great public 
school educational system that should become 
a fixed, inexorable law with every school board, 
not only in the State of Pennsylvania, but in 
every State in the Union, namely, ‘‘the best is 
none too good for our children.” 

It is not m oy oo at this time to touch 
upon many of the questions that confront us, 
but to touch upon one or two of the most vital 
ones, leaving the other questions for the con- 
sideration of those that may follow on the pro- 
gramme. 

We have in our State a number of powerful 
and influential newspapers, and at times they 
bring some great question to the front, but of 
all questions presented and consequent revela- 
tions made by any of our leading State news- 
papers for some time peat, that presented by 
the Press, of Philadelphia, during the past ten 
days, relating to the salaries paid our school 
teachers, to my mind, is the greatest and should 
have the attention of every school director that 
is — and he in turn carry home the news 
to his local board. 

The question of educating the youth of our 
land is an all-important one, in fact, the future 
of our national government rests upon what our 
youth of to-day receives in the way of an edu- 
cation, because it is a recognized and undis- 
puted fact that where education is, stability 
exists; where ignorance is found, rottenness 
ensues. 

The framers of our State laws recognized this 
fact, and when Pennsylvania decided to appro- 
priate from her State funds a larger amount 
for educational purposes than any other State 
in the Union, it was no doubt in the minds of 
those who voted for this measure that this 
money should go directly for the education of 
children, in the providing of competent teach- 
ers and instructors—in other words, the fund 
from the State was to assist the several districts 
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throughout the State. According to statements 
published in the Press, and we have no reason 
to doubt these statements, instead of the State 
assisting some districts, the State is doing 
nearly all; the amount collected in said districts 
from taxation being the minimum amount, just 
enough for those in authority to be able to say, 
“We levy a school tax.”’ 

Gentlemen, what is the rssult of this? Unless 
one is deaf, dumb and blind, it is very apparent; 
the children of the district with the teachers 
suffer. The children, from poorly erected, un- 
inviting school houses and underpaid teachers, 
persons who are expected to appear before their 
classes in a neat, attractive manner, with their 
lessons all committed to memory, ready to in- 
struct those under their care, and yet their 
minds are nearly distracted trying to solve the 
problem of making both ends meet on the small 
salary received, when their minds should be 
clear and keen, with nothing on them but the 
duties of the day. 

Gentlemen, I submit this proposition to you: 
Is it fair to our children, is it fair to our teach- 
ers, is it fair to our district, is it fair to our State, 
is it fair to our Nation—the Nation we profess 
to love so much—that such a condition should 
exist? 

It may be safe to infer that men who would 
pursue such a penurious policy in the adminis- 
tration of school affairs in their district, would 
be too mean to spend money for car fare to at- 
tend this convention and in consequence are 
not present, therefore will not hear what may 
be said on the subject; but one thing we who 
are present can do, is to take such action as will 
be heard from one end of the State to the other, 
rally to the support of the underpaid teachers, 
do for the cause of education as we would be 
done by, and put an end to the low salaries 
paid, so that our teachers will not be compelled 
to seek other fields for a livelihood, but may 
have the opportunity of following the profession 
of teaching, that is dear to the heart of so many, 
feeling that there is a living in it for them, 
otherwise the ranks of our teachers will be de- 
pleted, applicants will be few, the cause of edu- 
cation will suffer, and our children be raised in 
ignorance. 

Here in Harrisburg, with our twenty-five 
buildings, 203 teachers and 8,175 enrolled 
pupils, while our teachers are not overpaid “‘ by 
a long shot,’ yet they are paid living salaries, 
far in advance of some other districts, and as 
for ability, it would be hard to surpass them as 
a whole. 

The lowest salary paid our primary teachers 
is $35.00 per month, the salaries in the gram- 
mar school buildings gradually advancing until 
$83.00 is paid; while in the high school, the 
lowest teacher is paid $75.00 per month; the 
highest $110.00; the principal receiving $170.00, 
and the City Superintendent $2:500.00 per 
annum. Steelton, our next-door neighbor, pays 
her teachers about the same as Harrisburg. 

Yes, gentlemen, our teachers should be better 
paid. The bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives should pass, making $35.00 per month 
the minimum salary to be paid to a teacher in 
Pennsylvania; this great State of ours, that pays 
the highest for education of all States, should 
be first on the list and not twenty-sixth in the 
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average salary paid. The Press should be highly 
commended for the stand it has taken in regard 
to teachers’ salaries. Resolutions should be 
passed at this session calling upon every district 
to raise the salaries of their teachers to where 
they should be, even before the present bill 
passes the House. 

Then there is the question of short terms, 
which is a very serious question. To make the 
school term a period of seven months out of a 
year is too short entirely, as the children hardly 
get under way in their studies when it is time 
to close. An eight-months term is also too short, 
as schools should be kept open at least nine 
months of the year, and longer, if possible. 

The position of school director, we realize, is 
not a bed of roses, as we have troubles of our 
own, but after all we have our compensation in 
knowing that we are doing that which will help 
our children in after life. So whensome parent 
comes to us with a grievance, take it good- 
naturedly, do the best you can, and await results. 

Gentlemen, we again extend to you a cordial 
welcome, and hope that by reason of your 
gathering at this time, great good may result to 
the school interests of the several districts of 
the State. 





RESPONSE. 


Hon. Harry M. Scott, of Braddock, 
Allegheny county, made response to the 
address of welcome. He was compli- 
mented by being called toa position he 
scarcely felt competant to fill. In re- 
sponse to the welcome of Harrisburg, he 
would say on behalf of the Association 
that it is accepted in the same spirit of 
kindness in which it is tendered. We 
shall be glad to know a people and their 
officials who so appreciated our coming 
as to appoint their chief magistrate to 
welcome us. Perhaps you have made no 
mistake, for nobody will assemble here of 
more importance than a convention of 
school directors; not even excepting the 
legislature. The pupils of Pennsylvania 
number a million and a quarter—an army 
four times as large as that of Washington 
in the Revolution; half as large as the 
total Union forces in the rebellion, five 
times as large as our army in the Spanish 
war. The directors have also under 
their control another army of thirty 
thousand teachers—five thousand more 
than the entire army of the United States 
on a peace footing before 1899. The 
moneys expended by directors amounted 
last year to twenty-three millions—more 
than a third of the net income of the 
Pennsylvania railroad system, the great- 
est transportation system in the world, 
and only a few thousand dollars less than 
the next largest, the New York Central. 
Directors also control property amount- 
ing to fifty-four millions; one can hardly 
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realize what such figures mean. By way 
of comparison, we may mention the agi- 
tation in the whole United States, Eng- 
land and Germany, over the great steel 
deal, and yet the entire amount of capi- 
talization of this great trust which has 
raised such a commotion in the financial 
world, is four millions less than our 
property figures. 

In a system of schools which lies at the 
foundation of the greatness of the com- 
monwealth, we must not expect absolute 
perfection, and should congratulate our- 
selves that we are approaching, however 
slowly, the star to which we have hitched 
our wagon. He had not been a teacher 
for twelve or fifteen years, and as an out- 
sider could no longer hope to emulate 
some of the great things of the past. 
Perhaps no other man will ever equal the 
Emile of Rousseau, or the speech of 
Thaddeus Stevens here in Pennsylvania 
in 1835. In recent years no educational 
event equaled in importance the act of 
1895, furnishing text-books free to pupils; 
this was the longest step in advance from 
1835 until the present time. We must 
not be too ready to criticise our schools, 
but must learn by experience what ideas 
are good or bad, and separate the wheat 
from the chaff. There is considerable 
attention given just now in Pennsylvania 
and other States to the centralization of 
country schools and public transportation 
of pupils. We thought at first there was 
a good deal in it, but experiment de- 
velops difficulties under our conditions. 
We cannot expect to do great things all 
the time ; we should remember Naaman, 
who thought it was a small thing to wash 
in Jordan, but when he did so, he was 
cleansed. It pays to look at the little 
things. There is danger at two points, 
both arising from good intention and a 
desire for progress—I may call them fads 
and frills. We need to learn the limita- 
tions which condition all our activities, 
and having done this, locate the points of 
our greatest power, and direct it on the 
lines of least resistance and greatest profit. 
One of the frills may be found in the new 
relations of the school boards as boards of 
health—requirements to fumigate once 
in two weeks under penalties of prosecu- 
tion by anybody who thinks he has a 
grievance. It may be well to take some 
action on this when the committee on 
resolutions has been appointed, and send 
your opinion to the legislature. While 
it is true that a sound mind in a sound 
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body is the ideal product of the school, 
we cannot accomplish this under all con- 
ditions; here again we must consider our 
limitations. Among the fads may be 
named some things which are pressed 
upon teachers that are not only unneces- 
sary but have no place in their work. 
He instanced the notion of making 
musicians or lawyers or doctors out of 
school children; most of them will have 
little use for music or medical knowledge 
in after life. He would not say such in- 
struction should be abolished, but it 
should be arranged with a view to the 


purpose for which the common schools 


were established. 

There is a tendency to make the class 
the unit of instruction, instead of the 
individual pupil. A child is out of school 
for a time, the class advances, and of 
course cannot go back; the child takes up 
the work where he fnds it,and loses what 
has been done in his absence. Each 
should be required to do the work re- 
quired for the term. He closed his re- 
marks with a reference to the greatness 


of Emerson and a quotation from his | 


works. 


LETTER FROM DR. PASSMORE. 

The following letter from Dr. John A. 
M. Passmore, of Philadelphia, one of the 
founders of the State Directors’ Associa- 
tion, was read by the President : 

Mr. Harry SLover, President Directors’ 
Depariment—My Dear Sir: It is with a great 
of regret that I miust inform you that I will not 
be present at your annual meeting on the 12th 
and 13th. This is the first meeting I have 
missed since a few of us, you may remember, 
met at the Lafayette Hotel some years ago to 
organize this Association. . You and my other 
friends all over the State know how hard I have 
tried to advance the interests of the Directors’ 
Department of the State Educational Associa- 
tion, and as I have said many a time, I fully 
believe that in this body there is more capability 
to do good, and to advance the interests espe- 
cially of our country and borough schools, than 
in any other organization in the State. 

You have my most earnest prayers for a pleas- 
ant and successful meeting. I know it will be 
a peaceful one, and trust that you will convey 
to the members of the Association my personal 
and fraternal regards, and my wish that they 
may be able to accomplish some very good work. 

Were I present, I should advocate with all the 
power at my command the Snyder Bill before 
the Legislature, making the minimum pay for 
teachers $40.00 per month, and I sincerely hope 
you may all see the wisdom and good judgment 
in urging that measure in the strongest way 
possible. With a great deal of respect, I remain, 

Fraternally your friend, 
Joun A. M. PASSMORE. 
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On motion of J. Milton Lutz, of Dela- 
ware county, the following resolution 
offered by him was unanimously adopted:* 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that they very much regret the absence of 
Col. John A. M. Passmore, one of the founders 
of this organization, from the sessions of the 
convention on account of inability caused by 
an accident some weeks ago; and be it further 

Resolved, That the convention extend to him 
their sympathy and best wishes for his specdy 
recovery to active business life, and that a copy 
of this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
and also sent to his address, 


INVITATION TO GOVERNOR. 

The following committee was appoinied 
to wait on the Governor and request him 
to address the convention: Messrs. J. 
Milton Lutz, Delaware county; A. C. 
Coulter, Allegheny county; Dr. Brower, 
‘hester county. 

Department then 
rest of the morning wa: 
members. 


jourved, and the 


spent in enrolling 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE convention assembled at 1:50, and 

the President, Harry Sloyer, esq., 
‘ered the following 
address 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

t is my purpose this afternoon to give a 
short history of this organization, the cause 
which led to it, and its objects. In the early 
year of 1895, Mr. H. H. Quimby, the presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County School 
Directors’ Association, conceived the idea 
of an organization to be called the State 
Directors’ Association. At the regular semi- 
annual meeting of the Montgomery County 
Association, held at Norristown, Pa., March 
24, 1895, a resolution was ado} ted favoring 
the organization of a State y sl of 
School Directors, and the following dele- 
gates were elected to represent the county 
association in the first convention: H. H. 
Quimby, Jason Sexton, S. P. Childs, C. D. 
Caley and J. A. Moore. Correspondence 
was entered into with the officers of all 
county associations whose addresses could 
be ascertained, and the following circular 
letter was sent to every county superintend- 
ent in the State, from the President of the 
Montgomery County School Directors’ As- 
sociation. 

Dear Sir: I desire to enlist your interest and 
efforts in behalf of the organization of a Penn- 
sylvania State Association of School Directors. 

A number of the counties have Directors’ 
Associations, and find that their meetings and 


“* The death of Dr. Passmore’ occurred while 
these proceedings were being prepared for the 
press.— Reporter. 
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discussions result in much benefit to the schools 
—spurring lukewarm directors to greater inter- 
est and more active efforts in the line of their 
duty, and enlightening, through interchange of 
views, all who are ambitious to increase the 
efficiency of the schools. 

It may reasonably be expected that an asso- 
ciation of representatives from the county asso- 
ciations will be productive of corresponding 
good, by improving methods through exchange 
of ideas, and by obtaining desired legislation 
and wider influence through concert of action. 

The Associations in Montgomery and Bucks 
counties have each ejected five delegates and 
appointed a meeting to be held at Harrisburg, 
on the second Wednesday in January, 1896. A 
programme of topics for discussion can be ar- 
ranged in advance, and other questions may be 
presented at the meeting. 

The convention can organize.a State Associa- 
tion, and the session may continue two or three 
days, as will appear expedient. ‘The only ex- 
penses will be the personal ones of the attend- 
ing delegates. A hall for the meeting will be 
provided by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. The debates and action will prob- 
ably be of such interest to educators throughout 
the State that a report of the proceedings and 
abstract of the discussions may be published in 
The Pennsylvania School Journal. 

If your county has an organized association, 
will you kindly transmit this communication to 
the president, or any other officer or member 
who will be interested in the movement, and in 
the event of its not being brouglit forward at the 
next meeting, will it be convenient and agree- 
able for you to present the matter? 

If your directors have not yet organized, your 
next institute will probably afford a favorable 
opportunity on Directors’ Day to do so. 

Will you have the kindness to write me at 
your convenience as to whether you have an 
association, and what the prospects are for the 
sending of delegates to the State Convention. 

Very respectfully yours, 
H. H. Ourmry, President. 

Mont Clare, Pa. 

In response to this circular letter, dele- 
gates to the projected convention were ap- 
pointed in twenty-five counties. A call was 
issued fora preliminary meeting of delegates 
from near-by counties, to be held at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Philadelphia, December 
14, 1895, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the convention. 

The meeting was held on the above date 
at the place designated, and the following 
were present: F. R. Brunner, M. D., Berks 
county; J. K. Wildman, H. B. Eastburn, 
C. G. Knight, C. M. Berkemeyer, Bucks 
county; I. A. Cleaver, Harry Sloyer, Geo. 
M. Phillips and Supt. Jos. S. Walton, Ches- 
ter county; John Standing, W. J. Hall, Isaac 
P. Garrett, John Leedom, Wm. P. Dickinson, 
Miss Garrignes, Miss Smith, Dr. M. P. Dick- 
inson, John M. Parsons and Supt. A. G. C. 
Smith, Delaware county; Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Huntingdon county; H. H. Quimby 
and P. A. Moore, Montgomery county; A. D. 
Harrington, H. H. Hubbert and J. A. M. 
Passmore, Philadelphia. 
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You will notice that Delaware county sent 
the largest delegation to the meeting. I. A. 
Cleaver was called to the chair, and H. H. 
Quimby elected secretary. The president 
stated the object of the meeting was to pre- 
pare a programme of work for the conven- 
tion to be held at Harrisburg, January 8th 
and goth, 1896, and the secretary, that the 
convention had been called in the hope that 
a permanent association of the School Di- 
rectors of the State might be effected with 
the two-fold purpose of conferring upon 

uestions of school administration and in- 

uencing legislation. County associations 
have demonstrated their value and the 
amount of good that they have done is in- 
calculable. A State association will do the 
same kind of good in a greatly enhanced 
degree and will doubtless have the added 
utility of checking harmful and promoting 
beneficial legislation for the schools by giv- 
ing authoritative expression to the senti- 
ment of school authorities. 

On motion, the chair appointed a com- 
mittee of five to suggest a programme of 
topics to be discussed at the convention. 
The following gentlemen were appointed: 
Messrs. H. H. Quimby, J. K. Wildman, Jos. 
S. Walton, H. B. Eastburn and W. J. Hall. 
They reported the following programme for 
Wednesday, January 8, 1896, at 2 p. m.: 

Organization; address by Governor Hast- 
ings; response, H. H. Hubbert; address, 
State Supt. Schaeffer; discussion, of the 
consolidation of districts and free transpor- 
tation of pupils, opened by Prof. R. S. Mac- 
namee and continued by S. C. Weadley. In 
the evening, Supt. Jos. S. Walton to present 
the question of standard plans of school 
1ouses. For the morning session of Thurs- 
day: The organization of the State Associa- 
fion; the question, What legislation is 
needed for the public schools? opened by 
D. F. Fortney, followed by Supt. J. O. Stew- 
art and Hon. A. G. Seyfert; and the question, 
What should be the basis of distribution of 
the State appropriation? to be opened by 
Mr. H. H. Quimby. 

The first convention of the School Direct- 
ors of Pennsylvania was held on the dates 
named. It was called to order in the Su- 
preme Court room in the city of Harrisburg 
by H. H. Quimby, who, after a few remarks, 
nominated Mr. I. A. Cleaver as permanent 
chairman of the convention. He was unani- 
mously elected. Mr. Rowland Thompson 
was made secretary. The programme as 
prepared by the committee was approved, 
and necessary committees were appointed 
to nominate officers, on resolutions, and to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws. 

In the absence of Governor Hastings, on 
account of sickness, the address of welcome 
was made by Supt. L. O. Foose, of Harris- 
burg. The programme was carried out with 
few modifications, the various topics being 
well and ably discussed. A permanent or- 
ganization was effected, and a constitution 
adopted. 
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Mrs. M. E. Mumford, of Philadelphia, 
addressed the convention, urging the need 
of educational legislation for the schools of 
that city. 

The chair stated at 1 p. m. that the hour 
fixed for adjournment had arrived, and the 
convention was closed with prayer by Rev. 
R. A. Jamison. 

I have endeavored to give you a short 
account of this association, how it spran 
into existance, who conceived the idea an 
a synopsis of the prog:amme of the first 
meeting, and I think we will all agree that 
credit is due, for a large share of the grand 
success of this association, to H. H. Quimby, 
of Montgomery county, the home of our 
beloved Governor. When the convention 
adjourned, we all felt that it had performed 
a good work. From that time to the present 
it has increased in numbers and usefulness, 
and to-day the influence of this great organ- 
ization is felt in almost every school district. 
I hope the time is not far distant when 
every county in this great State will be 
represented here. 


MINIMUM SALARY. 


Wm. Wynkoop, Bucks, offered a reso- 
lution that this convention of school di- 
rectors approves the bill now before the 
Legislature making the minimum salary 
of teachers $35.00 per month after June, 
1894, and the penalty connected there- 


with. 
On motion it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


SYMPATHY WITH SUPT. HAMILTON. 

Hugh B. Eastburn, esq., Bucks, 
thought this body should give some ex- 
pression of the sympathy and attachment 
we all feel for our old friend and fellow- 
member, Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of 
Allegheny Co. On his motion, Supt. 
Hamilton was invited to address the con- 
vention at this time. 

Supt. Hamilton said he was glad to 
stand here upon his feet and look us all 
in the face again, which last year he was 
not sure he would ever be able todo. He 
wished also to thank the many members 
who had manifested their sympathy when 
it was needed. It came at the fitting 
time, and was appreciated. As he ex- 
pected to speak at some length to-night, 
he would say no more at this time. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES. 

D. F. Pomeroy, Bradford, inquired 
whether under the law school boards can 
appropriate a few dollars toward paying 
expenses of delegates to this body. The 
chair thought there was no law for it. 

Mr. Eastburn thought the same, but 
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where boards choose to do it there is not 
likely to be any trouble about it. 

J. A. Rine, Northumberland, said his 
county superintendent had a balance from 
institute fund, from which he had ap- 
propriated three dollars to each delegate. 
Last year his own board had borne the 
expenses. He could not see why there 
was any impropriety in this, and was 
not sure it was illegal, notwithstanding 
the opinions given. 


ADDRESS OF GOV. PENNYPACKER. 


The committee to wait on the Gov- 
ernor having performed their duty, the 
chair introduced Governor Pennypacker, 
mentioning that he had served for many 
years as a member of the school board of 
Philadelphia. He was received with ap- 
plause, and spoke as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : | understand there 
are some ladies here, and have been looking 
around to find them. You need not expect 
a formal address, as I am a busy man since 
coming to Harrisburg, struggling with 
some novel things, and besides there is a 
Commission awaiting my ——— in half 
an hour. I know you will be satisfied with 
my appearance here and a word of greeting, 
and the opportunity is a great pleasure to 
me. 

In a certain sense I am the outcome, the 
creature,of the — school system of Penn- 
sylvania. In the town where your president 
resides, near the obscure locality of Tunnel 
Hill (so-called from a railroad cut), I was 
born, and among my earlier recollections is 
the school I attended there. Then my father 
moved to Philadeiphia, and I was sent to 
the Northwest Grammar School, then one 
of the leading schools of the city, where I 
received an education such as was open to 
others there. When a young man, as you 
have been told, I served for a time as school 
director. Later I was appointed on the 
Board of Education, and for three years 
superintended not only the building of 
school houses, but the work of the schools. 
For thirteen years afterwards I was one of 
the Board of Judges who appoint the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. And now I 
find that I have a certain superintendence 
of the funds which supply the needs of the 
important educational interest. So the as- 
sociation with the public schools which be- 
gan in my early life has continued through 
the whole of it. Idonot knowif all of you, 
well informed men as you are, are fully 
aware how great has been the development 
of education in our State. The only way to 
appreciate it fully is by instituting a com- 
parison. The people who landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock had no thought of a school for 
twenty or thirty years after making their 
settlement. Butone of the first things done 
by William Penn was to provide for school- 
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ing. Enoch Flower was teaching the chil- 
dren during the very first year, and a few 
years later the William Penn Charter School 
was opened, which became one of our most 
importan: “nstitutions, and is still in exist- 
ence and doing a great work. In 1776 the 
question of higher education arose, and in 
the constitution adopted they not only pro- 
vided for the care of minor schools, but re- 
quired the establishment of a university, 
which was the first movement of that kind 
in America, 

The first poteaoaiest essay in America 
was by an old schoolmaster who taught in 
1750, and consisted of a description of 
how he kept school. It was both interest- 
ing and instructive. His name was Chris- 
topher Dock, and it was my good fortune to 
revive his memory. The facts were gath- 
ered, translated and printed, and now few 
names are better known. I advise you to 
read his essay. In his school hung a wal- 
nut board, with sliding slips marked ‘‘in”’ 
and ‘‘out’’ which kept the pupils’ record. 
Among the rewards were ‘‘schriften,’’ 
hand-colored pictures of birds and flowers. 
I have some of them now. 

These were pay schools; the education of 
all at public expense came later. In an old 
almanac of 1758, Christopher Saur, of Ger- 
mantown, outlines such a system, and 
argues in favor of it, saying that wise gov- 
ernment depends upon the education of the 
children. I am not prepared to say that 
this was the earliest suggestion on this line, 
but I know of none earlier. 

All are interested in the maintenance and 
development of a system that prepares the 
young for their duties, but it so happens 
that Pennsylvania does more for this than 
any other State in the country. Every one 
ought to know and be proud of this, for it is 
our duty not only to continue as in the past, 
but to provide for further development and 
improvement. 

To you, representatives of the schools, I 
may here add a word of warning. Thecon- 
stitution and laws have made provision for 
liberal ye ge of money intended for 
the benefit and ee of our school 
system. But I am told that there are points 
in the State where they do not use the 
money for its intended purpose, and instead 
of helping the schools, it only helps these 
people to escape from their duty of main- 
taining them. Now these funds were in- 
tended not to take the place of local taxa- 
tion, but only to supplement what is raised 
by the people themselves, and everybody 
should take pride in doing their share. 
Still, notwithstanding all the drawbacks, 
the average of the schools allover the State 
has improved, and they are better than they 
have ever been. 

I am myself very much interested in this 
matter, and whatever can be properly and 
reasonably done in my department to help 
you in your work, I think you can depend 
on being done. 





The Governor was warmly applauded, 
and on motion of E. J. Smail, esq., the 
thanks of the convention were unani- 
mously returned for his presence and 
address. 

MINIMUM SALARIES. 


State Supt. Schaeffer was announced 
to speak on this question at the closing 
session, but in deference to other engage- 
ments the programme was so modified as 
to arrange to hear himat thistime. His 
address here follows : 

The introduction of a bill by Represent- 
ative Snyder to fix a minimum salary for 
school teachers, and the agitation of the 
question by the Philadelphia Press and 
other newspapers has brought to the atten- 
tion of the public many of the facts which I 
had intended to use in my address for this 
occasion. The fixing of a minimum salary 
may reach rural districts, but it will prob- 
ably produce little effect in the cities. Nev- 
ertheless there is as much need of an 
increase in the cities and boroughs of Penn- 
sylvania as in the country districts. The 
greater part of the school appropriation 
goes to the cities and boroughs. Last year 
the cities and boroughs received nearly 
three million dollars, whilst the townshi 
received only about two and a quarter mil- 
lions, Whenever the ig eng in aid 
of schools was incr , the larger portion 
of it was paid to the cities under the method 
of distribution fixed by law. When the 
—ae was raised from two to five 
millions, the School Board of Reading re- 
solved to give the teachers the benefit by an 
increase of ten per cent in their salaries. 

But the figures in the annual reports do 

enot show that the increase was ever made 
because, when the time came, the treasury 
probably did not warrant the increased 
expenditure. To the praise and glory of 
Pittsburg I am glad to say that. when 
Supt. Andrews came into office salaries of 
teachers were raised 10 per cent. Other 
encouraging examples might also be cited. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal, the two 
deputies in the School Department, and 
other educators throughout the State have 
for several years helped in agitating the 
question of advancing teachers’ salaries. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad increased the 
compensation of its employes by ten per 
cent, and there has been an increase of 
wages in all departments of pare activity. 
The teachers, on the other hand, have not 
been benefited by an increase in the majority 
of the districts of this Commonwealth. The 
following figures showing that there are 
districts in Pennsylvania which do not pay 
their teachers as much as they get from the 
State, will emphasize the agitation which 
the Snyder bill, the Philadelphia Press and 
other newspapers have begun in order to 
improve the conditions of those who now 
teach in our public schools: 
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tions? In a school experience of thirty-five 
years I found but one pupil who was fond 
of examinations. He had an abnormal 
memory and was an abnormal human being 
in other respects. Children are sometimes 
put toa most exquisite form of torture by 
magnifying the tests and examinations 
which are in favor with some city Superin- 
tendents of Schools. The tendency of these 
frequent examinations is to over-stimulate 
the brightest and most nervous children, 
and to worry those who are less gifted. 
Every good teacher tests the knowledge of 
his pupils for his own sake; that is, for the 
sake of testing his skill and success as a 
teacher; but when these tests and examina- 
tions must be employed 'to keep the pupils 
at work, there is in all probability a very 
serious defect inthe teaching. The interest 
in study should come from the subject mat- 
ter of instruction and not from outside in- 
fluences, The best teacher I ever had was 
forever drilling us in review, whilst at the 
same time he was taking us over new 
ground. 
as tests or examinations for which we were 
required to make special preparation. Our 
interest in his work came from the new 
knowledge which he imparted from day to 
day. 


children at school through the undue prom- 
inence given to weekly ‘tests and monthly 
examinations. 

In view of the discouraging figures which 
I have given it might be inferred that the 
schools of Pennsylvania are a total failure. 
This is far from being the case. In view of 
the low salaries paid to teachers, I often 
marvel at the results we ‘have been able to 
accomplish. Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, the fund: amentals in Geography and 
English grammar, are so well taught that in 
the Civil Service examinations the appli- 
cants from Pennsylvania take almost front 
rank among those which present themselves 
in the different States of this Union. That 
these results are attained is due very largely 
to the work of our thirteen State Normal 
Schools, whose graduates are not afraid to 
go into the rural districts*to teach, as is the 
case with the graduates of the normal 
schools in some other States of the Union. 
It is the first duty of the schools to banish 
illiteracy. Pennsylvania has been made the 
dumping-ground for the illiterate popula- 
lations of Southern Europe. When the tote 
number of people who can read and write is 
compared with the total numwéf in other 
States, it seems that we hold a very low 
place on the score of illiteracy, but this 
manipulation of statistics is unfair because 
it casts denominators to the winds. The 
number of persons who can read and write 
should be confined to the population above 
the age of ten and a comparison should be 
made with the total population of the State 
above that age. In this way it will be seen 
that Pennsylvania has been forging towards 
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the front in spite of the low salaries paid to 
our teachers. When it comes to school work 
beyond the rudiments of an education, we 
are not doing forthe children of Pennsy lva- 
nia what the State has a right to expect in 
view of the large appropriation to schools. 
The boys and girls who grow up on the farm 
should have their eyes opened to the mar- 
vels and wonders which transpire round 
about them in the natural world. They do 
not get this instruction simply because 
teachers cannot teach what they do not 
known. The course has been lengthened at 


; the State Normal Schools for the purpose of 


giving to teachers this kind of information. 

We need several summer schools at which 
teachers can combine study with recreation, 
and thus fit themselves for better work along 
lines of nature study. We need teachers 
with culture such as they cannot afford to 
get on the basis of the low salaries paid to- 
day. In view of the low rank which Penn- 
sylvania holds on this score among the 
States and Territories of this Union, in view 
of the fact that the Peunsylvania Legisla- 


school purposes of any State in the Union, 
in view of the unbounded wealth in coal, 
iron, petroleum, natural gas and agricul- 
tural resources, in view of the unbo unded 
prosperity by ‘which we have been blest 
during the last four years, and in view of 
the increased price of living, I ask you, the 
directors of this Commonwealth, whether 


i the time has not come for an advance in 


teachers’ salaries which will mean to the 
teachers the difference between comfort 
and distress, and to the children of this 
Commonwealth educational facilities equal 
to the best that can be found anywhere on 
the surface of the globe. 


STATE APPROPRIATION. 


G. W. Atherton, Franklin county, 
offered a resolution expressing approval 
of the Roberts bill now before the Legis- 
lature, which provides that no school 
district shall receive from the State ap- 
propriation a greater amount than it 
raises by local taxation. 

On motion, the resolution was referred 
to committee. 

RURAI, SCHOOLS. 


EOURSE OF STUDY FOR 


The question ‘‘ To what extent should 
the course of study in the Rural school be 
a preparation for the Normal school and 


College ?’’ was answered in a paper read 
by Dr. Theo. B. Noss, Principal of the 
Normal School at California, Pa., as fol- 
lows : 

A century ago, when the kingdom of 
Prussia was disgracefully weak and help- 
less, her universities were good, but her 
common schools were poor. Thenand there 
was planted that system of universal ele- 
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Comparisons though always odious are 
sometimes needed to wake us up and to 
spur us to action. I have before me the fig- 
ures showing the relative amouazts spent 
upon the police and upon the schools in 
several of the larger cities. For every dol- 
lar spent upon the police Boston 
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tions? In a school experience of thirty-five 
years I found but one pupil who was fond 
of examinations. He had an abnormal 
memory and was an abnormal human being 
in other respects. Children are sometimes 
put toa most exquisite form of torture by 
magnifying the tests and examinations 
which are in favor with some city Superin- 
tendents of Schools. The tendency of these 
frequent examinations is to over-stimulate 
the brightest and most nervous children, 
and to worry those who are less gifted. 
Every good teacher tests the knowledge of 
his pupils for his own sake; that is, for the 
sake of testing his skill and success as a 
teacher; but when these tests and examiina- 
tions must be employed 'to keep the pupils 
at work, there is in all probability a very 
serious defect inthe teaching. The interest 
in study should come from the subject mat- 
ter of instruction and not from outside in- 
fluences. The best teacher I ever had was 
forever drilling us in review, whilst at the 
same time he was taking us over new 
ground. We never thought of his reviews 


as tests or examinations for which we were | 


required to make special preparation. Our 
interest in his work came from the new 
knowledge which he imparted from day to 
day. 
nect themselves with the over-pressure of 
children at school through the undue prom- 
inence given to weekly tests and monthly 
examinations. 

'n view of the discouraging figures which 
I have given it might be inferred that the 
schools of Pennsylvania are a total failure. 
This is far from being the case. In view of 
the low salaries paid to teachers, I often 
marvel at the results we ‘have been able to 
accomplish. Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, the fundamentals in Geography and 
English grammar, are so well taught that in 
the Civil Service examinations the appli- 
cants from Pennsylvania take almost front 
rank among those which present theniselves 
in the different States of this Union. That 
these results are attained is due very largely 
to the work of our thirteen State Normal 
Schools, whose graduates are not afraid to 
go into the rural district to teach, as is the 
case with the graduates of the normal 
schools in some other States of the Union. 
It is the first duty of the schools to banish 
illiteracy. Pennsylvania has been made the 
dumping ground for the illiterate popula- 
lations of Southern Europe. When the total 
number of people who can read and write is 
compared with the total number in other 
States, it seems that we hold a very low 
place on the score of illiteracy, but this 
manipulation of statistics is unfair because 
it casts denominators to the winds. The 
number of persons who can read and write 
should be confined to the population above 
the age of ten and a comparison should be 
made with the total population of the State 
above that age. In this way it will be seen 
that Pennsylvania has been forging towards 


It is easy to see that low salaries con- | 
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the front in spite of the low salaries paid to 
our teachers. When it comes to school work 
beyond the rudiments of an education, we 
are not doing forthe children of Pennsylva- 
nia what the State has a right to expect in 
view of the large appropriation to schools. 
The boys and girls who grow up on the farm 
should have their eyes opened to the mar- 
vels and wonders which transpire round 
about them in the natural world. They do 
not get this instruction simply because 
teachers cannot teach what they do not 
known. The course has been lengthened at 
the State Normal Schools for the purpose of 
giving to teachers this kind of information. 

We need several summer schools at which 
teachers can combine study with recreation, 
and thus fit themselves for better work along 
lines of nature study. We need teachers 
with culture such as they cannot afford to 
get on the basis of the low salaries paid to- 
day. In view of the low rank which Penn- 
sylvania holds on this score among the 
States and Territories of this Union, in view 
of the fact that the Peunsylvania Legisla- 
ture makes the largest appropriation for 
school purposes of any State in the Union, 
in view of the unbounded wealth in coal, 
iron, petroleum, natural gas and agricul- 
tural resources, in view of the unbounded 
prosperity by which we have been blest 
during the last four years, and in view of 
the increased price of living, I ask you, the 
directors of this Commonwealth, whether 
the time has not come for an advance in 
teachers’ salaries which will mean to the 
teachers the difference between comfort 
and distress, and to the children of this 
Commonwealth educational facilities equal 
to the best that can be found anywhere on 
the surface of the globe. 


STATE APPROPRIATION. 


G. W. Atherton, Franklin county, 
offered a resolution expressing approval 
of the Roberts bill now before the Legis- 
lature, which provides that no school 
district shall receive from the State ap- 
propriation a greater amount than it 
raises by local taxation. 

On motion, the resolution was referred 
to committee. 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR RURAL, SCHOOLS. 


The question ‘‘ To what extent should 
the course of study in the Rural school be 
a preparation for the Normal school and 
College ?’’ was answered in a paper read 
by Dr. Theo. B. Noss, Principal of the 
Normal School at California, Pa., as fol- 
lows : 

A century ago, when the kingdom of 
Prussia was disgracefully weak and help- 
less, her universities were good, but her 
common schools were poor. Thenand there 
was planted that system of universal ele- 
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mentary education that within sixty years 
abolished illiteracy and made Prussian edu- 
cation the model of the world. So it was 
thirty years agoin France. Her universi- 
ties were celebrated, but her public schools 
were contemptible. After the overwhelming 
defeat of 1870, France adopted the educa- 
tional policy of her conquerors, and now her 
elementary schools are said to equal or sur- 

s those of Prussia. That kind of educa- 
tion yields the largest and best results that 
reaches the most people and the neediest, 
The problem in ademocracy is not so much 
how to benefit the favored tenth as how to 
rescue the ‘‘submerged tenth,’’ and encour- 
age the ‘swimming tenth.’’ It is nota 
question of raising the top “< , but of lift- 
ing the bottom somewhat. he strength 
and hope of a tree are in its roots, and of a 
people in those who till the soil or carry 
their dinner in a pail. open | those only 
do we find great endurance and large fami- 
lies. ‘‘ Hardly one per cent. of the entire 
school population,’’ says John Dewey, ‘‘ever 
attains to what we call higher education; 
only five per cent. to the —_ of our high 
school, while much more than one-half leave 
on or before the completion of the fifth year 
of the elementary grade.’’ The rural schools 
exist for the eed of the children who at- 
tend them. The work ofthese schools should 
be planned and carried out wholly in the in- 
terest of the pupils. Preparation for some 
higher grade of school, such as the Normal 


school or college, is merely incidental. 
Preparation for life is the one great purpose. 


Our prosperity will depend more upon what 
is done for all the children in the public 
schools than upon what is done for the 
limited number attending higher institu- 
tions. 

The vital question is not, how shall we 
construct the course of study in the common 
schools so as to suit the convenience of the 
few who go to college? but, how shall we 
enrich and vitalize it soas to meet the needs 
of the multitudes who get only a common 
school education ? 

Education is weakest in Pennsylvania to- 
day where it should be strongest, namely, 
in the common schools. I know this is de- 
nied by some. The patriotic orator, or pop- 
ular candidate, dilates upon the greatness of 
our common schools. He wins the applause 
of the audience, and deceives himself and 
his hearers. 

Stump speakers point with pride to our 
State mg png of five and a half mil- 
lions of dollars to the public schools, and 
declare that no other State appropriates so 
much. This contains a fallacy. It may be 
true that no other State appropriates so 
much, but itis also true that in no other 
important State do the children get so little. 
If this appropriation is an educational bless- 
ing, the benefit is to be measured not by 
what the State gives, but by what the child 
gets. The fact is that in our great and 
wealthy State the child gets a shorter term 
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of school and a cheaper teacher than in any 
adjoining State (with possibly one excep- 
tion), or in any important State of the entire 
Union. While we brag of our industries and 
wealth, there are twenty States that pay 
their teachers more salary than we pay. To 
be more exact, in twenty-six States of the 
Union male teachers, and twenty-two States 
female teachers, receive better salaries than 
the get in Pennsylvania. 

Last fall a young lady of my acquaintance 
engaged to teach a school at 35 dollars a 
month [within twenty miles of Pittsburg. 
She had to choose between paying $20 a 
month for board and walking three miles 
from home. She walks. This young lady 
will get for her term’s teaching in all $245, 
asum that would not pay her boarding the 
year round at oa cents a day, to 
say nothing of dress, ks, schooling, etc. 
If she earns more than this she must accept 
domestic service or some other kind of 
labor in vacation months. Domestic ser- 
vants in her locality receive much more per 
year than she receives if boarding is con- 
sidered. Hercondition is not an exception. 
Thousands of teachers in Pennsylvania fare 
no better. Hundreds get but $25 or less per 
month. When we boast of what we are do- 
ing, we show pride where humility would 
be more befitting. The best single test of 
the quality of public instruction is what it 
costs and how long it lasts each year. Other 
States do better without a large appropria- 
tion than Pennsylvania does with it. Pos- 
sibly our large appropriation is a curse to 
us instead ofablessing. In fact, it was not 
secured in the first place by distinctively 
educational men for distinctively educa- 
tional purposes. It was chiefly a political 
measure. No provisions were made to insure 
its being used to improve schools. It gave 
sordid and penurious school boards their 
coveted opportunity. Local taxes were re- 
duced or wholly abolished, and the children 
are, perhaps, worse off than they would have 
been under a smaller appropriation. Either 
the a pe should be large enough to 
support the schools poy without any 
local taxation, or local taxes should be made 
to bear some reasonable ratio to the appro- 
priation. As it is, while the State boasts of 
its munificent grants to education, the 
schools are impoverished. The State gives 
like a prince, the school receives like a 
beggar. 

Much has been said of our great ‘‘system”’ 
of public schools. System is what we lack. 
Our one great need in Pennsylvania is a 
better connection of the different grades of 
the schools with each other in a system. 
Our educational structure is like a huge 
hotel building that is formed by joining 
several houses together and painting the 
outside the same color. The only sign of 
unity or plan is the paint. The floors are 
not on the same level, the halls are not of 
the same width. The hotel is not really 
one house, but an aggregation of rooms. 
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In our elementary schools, there is no uni- 
formity nor similarity in the work done in 
the different districts. Each school district 
is a law to itself. Some townships have 
high schools. The great majority have 
none. The term high school does not nec- 
essarily mean the same thing in any two 
districts. There is no official description or 
standard of a high school in Pennsylvania. 
Each high school, like Topsy, ‘‘just grows.”’ 
As a result of this beautiful system the 
graduate of a high school does not know 
what is going to happen to him next. If 
he graduates from one high school, he may 
be able to enter the best college or univer- 
sity in the land without examination. If 
he graduates from another, he may not be 
able even to enter a normal school, or the 
junior year of some other high school. 

If one compares the train schedules of 
two rival railroads passing through the 
same town, he finds as a rule that the trains 
on the different roads are not run to suit the 
convenience of those who travel by both 
roads. If connections suit, it is merely a 
coincidence. If on the other hand, one 
studies the train schedules of some railway 
system, he finds that so far as possible, the 
trains on the branch roads are timed to con- 
nect conveniently with those on the main 
lines. Such considerations justify us in 
applying the term ‘‘system ”’ to such a rail- 
road. The lack of system in education is 
more serious than in travel. The traveler 
will reach his destination if he has to walk, 
but most pupils are only too easily dis- 
couraged by difficulties and stopped alto- 

ether in their course. In many of the 
eading states educationally the different 
grades of schools from the kindergarten to 
the university connect well with each other, 
so that the pupil’s progress is encouraged 
and facilitated. Michigan is such a state ; 
Massachusetts is another. In Pennsylvania 
the courses of studies in the different grades 
of schools overlap and much of the pupil’s 
time is wasted by repeatedly going over the 
same studies in different schools. We take 
nothing for granted. The different kinds 
of schools are not related to each other in 
an economical and helpful way. Credit is 
not given to the proper extent in the higher 
schools for work done in the lower. These 
unreasonable demands are made because of 
an gen value placed upon book 
knowledge, or scholarship so-called. 

Any kind of bookish knowledge that can 
be reckoned by per cents is as much prized 
in school as it is despised everywhere else. 
Useless and obsolete stuff, such as circulat- 
ing decimals, or arbitration of exchange, is 
still being taught, not for practical use but 
for discipline. Almost any fool thing can 
be kept in the school if somebody says it’s 
gece for discipline. Except in school, people 

elieve that the best discipline consists in 


0 eee worth doing, and in doing 
it well. 
The paramount things of bodily health 
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and grace, social culture, the beauties of 
literature, art and music, interest in social, 
civic and industrial affairs—all these things 
which count so much in real life are too 
often ignored in school. What then is the 
great duty of the rural schools? It is 
chiefly to secure for every school a thor- 
oughly competent teacher regardless of cost. 
The instruction of the youth should be en- 
trusted only to the most gifted, the noblest 
minded, and the best prepared teachers of 
the country, and never to those who lack 
skill, ability, or character. School directors 
have a sacred trust and a solemn duty. 
They are not at liberty to employ teachers 
as an act of friendship or of charity. One 
who inflicts a poor teacher on a school when 
a better one could be had is more cruel and 
unjust than he who robs orphan children of 
trust funds. To steal money from a child 
is base, but to rob a child of his only chance 
to get an education is baser. The supreme 
need of the rural schools is trained teachers. 
Poor country schools are driving thousands 
of families from the farms to the towns. 

The trolley car aud free rural mail delivery 
will do much to increase the attractions of 
country life, but no considerations whatso- 
ever will, in this day, reconcile parents to 
the emagn e d and unspeakable nuisance 
of cheap schools. 

To what extent, then, should the course 
of study in the rural schools be a prepara- 
tion for the normal school and the college? 
I would answer, not to any extent. It is not 
a question of adjusting the public school to 
the work of the higher institutions, but of 
making the public school work just what it 
ought to be and adjusting the higher insti- 
tutions to it. 

E. J. Smail, esq., said one great weak- 
ness was in employing cheap teachers; 
and you cannot get good ones if you are 
too penurious to pay a suitable salary. 
We are fortunate in the great state of 
Allegheny in this respect; we pay more 
than twice as much as Philadelphia for 
teaching in proportion to what we pay 
for police. If you have an intelligent, 
moral population, you do not need so 
much police. You grow up a race of 
men and women that can dispense with 
most of that form of government. There 
is a great saving in that. In the borough 
of Braddock, in Allegheny county, the 
ratio of expenditure is six for schools to 
one for police. When we know of a good 
teacher, we try to get her by offering a 
better salary; we know that we cannot 
get talent without money. The Direc- 
tors who are so small as to pay less 
money for teaching than they get from 
the State appropriation, do not all live in 
the backwoods. In our little borough 
we pay good salaries, and we want good 
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teachers; our superintendent has $2100 
and earns it, but he has been offered a 
better place. Low salaries mean that 
you are paying for mere labor, not talent. 
It is worse than stealing from a child to 
put over him a good-for-nothing teacher. 
The intention of the public schools was 
to reach those who could not get an edu- 
cation without them; we furnish free 
books, paper, pens and pencils, and if we 
do not furnish good teachers it is our dis- 
grace, and we are not performing the 
work God has given us to do. 

Wm. Chandler, Lancaster 
Does a high salary always ensure 
quality of teaching ? 

Dr. Schaeffer: 
drawing unwarranted conclusions. Some 
people ask, Are not the schools a total 
failure? By no means: they were estab 
lished to abolish illiteracy, and the re- 
sults of civil service examinations show 
that Pennsylvania candidates compare 
well with those of other States. But our 
school work cannot equal that of States 
that pay more for teachers, and so get 
better talent. We wiil have to begin at 
the money question in order to hold our 
own in the warfare for the best market: 
“— the trade of the nations of 1 ar 

M. Wakefield, Fayette cou \ 
established a course of study and held 
term examinations for the township di- 
ploma, and since then out of 18 grad- 
uates, 11 came from our schools; and it 

because we put into them the best 
teachers we could get. Our graduates 
are as well prepared as any in western 
Pennsylvania. 


county : 
good 
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WHERE MORE MONEY SHOULD 
EXPENDED. 

Rev. A. M. Keifer, of ' 
read the followi ing paper in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Alo 1g what lines of Public 
Education should More Money be Ex- 
pended ?”’ 

Public education has ceased to be an 
experiment. It has become a controlling 
factor in modern civilization. In a large 
degree, it is determining the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral qualities of our citi- 
zens; and controlling the destinies of the 
nation. ‘hus far it has not cured all the 
ills of humanity, but it has become a potent 
factor in discovering and developing the 
powers of mankind. 
public education has defects cannot be de- 
nied. It could not be otherwise. It was 
started in the face of a bitter and intense 
opposition. Its founders were unable to 
work out a perfect system of education. 


Mercer county, 
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They could only prepare the ground and 
lay the foundation. In doing this they met 
difficulties and solved problems which were 
peculiar to their age. Since then each suc- 
ceeding generation of the friends of public 
education has tried to extend and_perfect 
this system by meeting its own difficulties 
and solving its own problems. But two 
generations have not been able to remove 
all defects from this system, and much less 
have they been able to reach the final con- 
clusions with reference to public education. 
To do this wili require the united efforts of 
almost endless ages. The experience of 
past generations give us a broader and 
clearer conception of what public education 
ought to be, and has made the requirements 
of the age in which we are living along the 
lines of public education many and varied. 
To realize these conceptions and to meet 
these requirements involves the expenditure 
of vast sums of money and a broad sympa- 
thetic knowledge of humanity and its man- 
ifold needs on the part of those who hav 
been called by their fellow-citizens to direct 
public education. In view of this, the 
question, ‘‘ Along what lines of public edu- 
cation should more money be expended?” 
is a proper one and should receive our care- 
ful consideration. 

In trying to answer this question we 
might consider with sl the expenditure 
of more money in enlarging and beautifying 
our school grounds, in setting apart and fit- 
ting up playgrounds, in establishing free 
kindergart ens and vacation schools, in em- 
ploying spec ial | teachers, in enlarging and 
equipping libraries, in securing closer super- 
vision and special apparatus. The expen- 
diture of more money along these lines of 
public education is important, but it is my 
purpose to ec nfine myselftoa consideration 
of t he xpenditure of more money for proper 

hygienic conditions and more good teachers 


in our public schools. 
I. PROPER HYGIENIC CONDITIONS. 


In many cases the conditions surrounding 
our pupils at school are not conducive to 
healthy physical, intellectual and moral 
growth. For six hours during 
the week for a period extending through 
more than half the year they are required to 
live and work in a building erected with little 
or on provision for health. The building 
is often located on low, damp and poorly 
drained ground, ot in a filthy, dilapidated, 
noisy and immoral portion of the town or 
city. It is poorly and irregularly heated. 
Ee its construction no provision was made 

‘furnishing pure air to the pupils, and as 
a result they are compelled to breathe viti- 
ated air over and over, or suffer from the evil 
effects of acold draft. It is also inadequately 
and improperly lighted, so that pupils sit- 
ing a few feet from the windows must strain 
their eyes in order to work, while those near 
suffer from a glaring light. In a school 
building constructed after this fashion the 
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school hours in many cases are long and un- 
interrupted, the pupils required to learn 
long lessons and maintain strict silence. 
These conditions may be found in many 
parts of our State, and constitute one of the 
most serious and intolerable defects in our 
public school system. This injurious defect 
may, however, be removed, and it will be as 
soon as we have learned that physical and 
moral health is as essential to a happy and 
prosperous life as intellectual achievement, 
and to preserve and promote the physical and 
moral health of the children at school. When 
these facts shall be fully appreciated then 


the school building will beerected ina well- | 


drained, clean, quiet portion of the commn- 
nity, even if such a location does involve the 
outlay of a large sum of money. The sepa- 
rate rooms of the building will be made 30 
feet long, 25 feet wide and 13 feet high, orin 
these proportions, and furnished with seats 
for only forty pupils even though the school 
population is large and the funds low. The 
building will be furnished with a heating 
plant that under all changed conditions of 
the atmosphere will maintain an even tem- 
perature at from 65 to 68 degrees (F.), and 
equipped with appliances which will supply 
each of the school rooms with at least 1200 
cubic feet of pure warm air each minute irre- 
spective of the cost. It will have each room 
well lighted. At least 185 square feet of 
transparent glass will be placed in one or at 
most two sides of a room in accordance with 
the most approved plans. In addition to this 
all gross forms of immorality, such as 
. drunkenness, lewdness and profanity will be 
driven from the vicinity of the school build- 
ing. 

To erect our school buildings after this 
fashion will be expensive; and will involve 
a larger outlay of money for public educa- 
tion than has heretofore been contemplated. 
But if our ideals are to be realized it must 
be done. If our system of public education 
involves the physical and moral salvation 
of the people as well as their intellectual de- 
velopment, this expenditure must be made. 
The school building has become a factor in 
molding the life of the community. It 
should therefore be the ideal building from 
an architectural point of view; but above all 
else it should present the ideal conditions 
for life. When these conditions shall pre- 
vail, then the homes and indeed the life of 
the community will be lifted up and en- 
nobled. 


II. MORE GOOD TEACHERS. 


There are many good teachers in our pub- 


lic schools. In nearly every school district 
there are some teachers physically, intel- 
lectually and morally qualified for their im- 
portant work. These should be retained in 
the public school work. Neither the dis- 
trict nor the state can afford to have them 
engage in any other occupation. The com- 
mercial interests of the country should not 
be allowed to take them from this higher 
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work. But in many cases they can be re- 
tained only by a more just remuneration. 
The qualities which make a good teacher 
are valuable both to the possessor and to 
the community; and yet we too often ex- 
pect these qualifications to be used for the 
public good, yea, for the salvation of the 
state, at a salary no higher than that paid 
for unskilled labor. This is neither right 
nor just: and because of this injustice we 
often lose some of our brightest and most 
promising young teachers. To retain them 
we must pay more money to our good 
teachers. 

But while there are many good teachers 
in our public schools, there are not enough 
of them. The public school work is hin- 
dered and hampered by a lack of teachers 
possessing the proper qualifications for 
this divine work. There are plenty of ap- 
plicants for our schools. ‘There are even 
some who are willing to teach at a reduced 
salary. But amidst this apparent plenty, 
school boards are often perplexed to get 
satisfactory teachers for all the schools 
under their control. And yet there are 
many clean, bright, energetic boys and 
girls whose minds and hearts might be 
turned to teaching, if good teachers were 
better paid. Liberal and just rewards for 
good teachers will call out and develop the 
talent of these youths and put it at the 
disposal of our school boards, and conse- 
crate it to the highest and best interest of 
the state. The commercial enterprises of 
the state are engaging much of our best 
talent, because their rewards are many and 
great. School directors must recognize the 
fact that in the present order of human 
existence talents are called out and devel- 
oped by rewards of a tangible and mate- 
rial character. When this fact is more 
generally recognized and school boards are 
made to feel that the very best teachers 
are none too good for our public schools, 
then will the work of the public schools 
broaden and deepen, give better satisfac- 
tion to its friends, silence its enemies, and 
more speedily fulfill its God-given work. 

The discussion of the paper was opened 
by Wm. H. Priest, of Lackawanna 
county, who read the following : 

President Eliot, of Harvard, in that mag- 
nificent address of his before the teachers of 
Connecticut, gives all school men excellent 
advice that ought to be heeded and pondered 
over. Hehassaid somethings that perhaps 
are notjust. But whatever our opinions are 
of his thoughts and trite sayings, we must 
admit that on the subject, ‘‘ Better Results 
are Wanted,’ ’he has given to us seed 
thoughts that ought to bear much fruit in 
several districts. I wish that the kernel 
of his talk could be thoroughly digested 
byevery director. The key to the address 
may be summed up in a few words. He 
has shown by careful figures that the peo- 
ple of the United States expend more 
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money to feed foodstuffs to the children 
than we do for their mental and moral 
training. To use his own words: ‘‘ Could 
any imagine it to be unreasonable to 
spend for the mental and moral training of 
a childas much as is spent on his food? If 
that equality in expenditure could be estab- 
lished all over the Union, there would result 
a prodigious improvement in the public 
schools.’’ This is a debatable question and 
has able advocates on both sides. Itis a 
hard task to perform and a hard problem to 
tosolve. But solve it we must, and ina way 
to benefit both teachers and pupils. A 
shrewd man has said, ‘‘If the best man 
had his faults written on his forehead they 
would make him pull down his hat over his 
eyes.’’ We have faults as directors, but we 
must look them in the face and not hide 
them. Let us be manly, and grapple with 
these serious questions that come before us 
from time to time. 
Questions to be solved : 

Teachers’ salaries. 

Manual training. 

Domestic science. 

Register of births. 

Lectures for the people. 

Compulsory education law. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD TEACHER? 


Mr. J. Milton Lutz, of Delaware county, 
was to read a paper on this subject to- 
morrow morning, but changes in the pro- 
gramme made it desirable to have it read 
at this time. It here follows: 


The subject assigned to me, is one of such 
great magnitude that it should have been 
alloted to a professional man, a state or 
county superintendent, and not toa layman 
whose observation has been limited. Teach- 
ers, like men and women inall professions 
and callings, are born not made; many a 
good house-wife, trained-nurse, skilled oper- 
ator, stenographer, book keeper or in various 
other avocations in life, has missed his or 
her calling and made a woful failure as a 
school-teacher when the same effort made 
in training would have made them a success 
in some other calling. 

Not every scholar is a teacher, but every 
teacher must be a scholar; not only a book 
scholar, but student of human nature, and 
must have gained some degree of proficiency 
in the art: a student of broad and liberal 
views, must keep abreast with every move 
and advance of the times in which they live. 

The good teacher must be a person of 
strong personalities; to have lasting influ- 
ence on pupils this element must be a pow- 
erful motor force; it is not what the teacher 
says tothe pupils that influences their lives 
the most, but it is what the teacher is; it is 
the silent moving force back of the teaching; 
it is earnest work and a profound life back 
of the teaching that makes the life of the 
teacher live in the hearts of the pupils. 

Next to the incompetent parent is the in- 
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competent teacher, and that there are alas! 
many incompetent parents is a sad element 
to note in this age of progress and civiliza- 
tion; it therefore becomes the duty of those 
having the choosing and placing of teach- 
ers over the young of to-day and the men 
and women of to-morrow—good teachers; we 
cannot remedy the evil of incompetent pa- 
rents, but if we are faithful to our calling 
and duty we may place the child or children 
of incompetent, inhuman, unworthy pa- 
rents, under the influence of teachers, who 
aside from home life and influence, may 
mould, form and fashion their young lives, 
that they may rise above their environ- 
ments, thereby becoming a credit to them- 
selves and a living testimony to a good 
and faithful conscientious teacher who real- 
izes that one soul saved or one character 
built up and ennobled, makes a useful life, 
a good citizen, a happy person and in all 
probability saves a community untold cost 
and unknown influence for bad or good on 
generations yet unborn. 

A gest teacher will establish a reputa- 
tion for justice and exactness; all children 
have a keen idea of fairness; seldom fail in 
their ideas of justice, as they are seldom 
biased or prejudiced; by’so doing he will fix 
the same characters in the mind of the pupil 
that will be lasting, as impressions made at 
this age are enduring; in short, the good 
teacher does not want to teach book learn- 
ing only; that is really the small end of ed- 
ucation; our state prisons, nitentiaries, 
work-houses and jails are all more or less 
well stocked with book-education residents, . 
to say nothing of our exiles from home, be- 
cause their minds were taught at the ex- 
pense of the heart. 

The good teacher not only wants loyalty 
to education of the mind, but wants to in- 
culcate into the hearts of the pupils, loyalty 
to nation and state, to home and church and 
creed, and last but not least, loyalty to hu- 
manity and self. 

The good teacher is a hard worker, a con- 
scientious worker, one who studies well 
each pupil and his or her requirements. 

The good teacher does not report at school 
at nine o’clock in the morning and close 
up at three-thirty in the afternoon; there is 
always work in the school room an hour 
before school opens, and long after the ses- 
sion closes in the afternoon; there are al- 
ways the backward pupils who want help 
and the pupils who possibly from conditions 
over which they have no control, are irreg- 
ular in their attendance, who if encourage 
will gladly avail themselves of a teacher’s 
help, either before or after school hours. 
No conscientious, earnest teacher can do 
her work within the hours prescribed as 
the sessions of the school; the one who 
does, loves the salary more than the pro- 
fession and is a failure, even though the 
superintendent or directors have failed to 
note it. 

And now let me dwell on one trait of 
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character that the good teacher, the success- 
ful teacher must : I know I have not 
touched upon ail the essential qualifica- 
tions, but this one is a positive character- 
istic of the good teacher; the greatest ex- 
pounder of it is the Apostle Paul in the 
First Corinthians, 13th chapter, which closes 
with the words, ‘‘ And now abideth Faith, 
Hope and Charity, but the greatest of these 
is Charity,” and so with the teacher, they 
may have Faith and Hope, bnt if not Char- 
ity they avail nothing. Charity,which prop- 
erly defined is love, they must have in large 
roportions, not that which prompt us to 
ove that which is lovable; that is human; 
but to love that which is repulsive; that is 
divine. It is a hard lesson to learn, but 
there is the impertinent girl, the insolent 
boy, the repulsive characteristics which are 
often hereditary with serious failings which 
jar their finest sensibilities, alas! they are 
only human, and the silken cord of patience 
becomes sadly frayed, yet notwithstanding 
the natural infirmities of the flesh, if love 
be the ruling power of the school-room, 
even failures and mistakes may become 
stepping-stones to better things. 
Real love, not the semblance of it, the 
r counterfeit which never touches the 
eart of giver or of receiver; they may suc- 
cessfully feign affection with one of their 
compeers, but never with children in whom 
a tender Father has planted that wonderful 
intuition, which in the horse and dog we 
call instinct; that innate power to recognize 
the real and true friend; these little ones 
detect infallibly the sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals from the ring of pure gold 
that must be sounded deep in our own 
hearts. 

Every school-room contains the !bright, 
the attractive, the lovable children to whom 
our hearts go out spontaneously, and eve 
school-room contains the moody, reserved, 
the queer ones to whose hidden depths na- 
ture, and perhaps training, have denied the 
lighter play of surface sunshine; these, like 
the poor, we have with us always, and to 
how many teachers have there not come at 
unforeseen times aud with startling unex- 
pene sudden flash-light revelations of 

eauty and winsomeness, when all seemed 


nsive or wayward; it is for these we 
would especially plead that the transfigur- 


unres 


ing power of love may penetrate to every 
fibre of a peculiar, often a misunderstood 
childhood. 

For illustration : 

It is said that an opal lay in a case cold 
and lustreless; it was then held a few mo- 
ments in a warm hand, where it gleamed 
= glowed with all the beauty of the rain- 

ow. 

All about the teacher are human lives of 
‘children which seem cold and unbeautiful, 
yet they need only the touch of the warm 
human hand, the pressure of love, to bring 
out the brightness and beauty that lies dor- 
mant or hidden within them. 
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Mr. John A. Rine, of Northumberland 
county, opened the discussion in the fol- 
lowing paper : 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Directors: In 
answeriug the question, ‘‘ What constitutes 
a good teacher,’’ our views may differ. If 
we go back to our school days—when we 
were so easily and so greatly influenced by 
contact with the life of the home, the school 
and the world about us—we recall teachers 
for whom we had little respect or affection, 
others whom we loved, whom it was good 
for us to know and to live with in the school 
room. I remember one who usually fum- 
bled over the problem and could seldom give 
a solution until the next day. We thought 
he had a key or some friend at home that 
helped him out, and we did not rate him a 
very good, at least not a ready teacher. 
Another seemed to show favoritism, and so 
aroused a feeling among his pupils that we 
were not dealt with fairly. here was a 
lack of confidence in him, and this distrust 
spread and worked mischief in the school. I 
remember a man uamed John Randolph, 
whom I would call a good teacher. He was 
just, had his rules and required obedience 
to them, made us get our lessons whether 
we were willing to doso or not. A few days 
since I visited a school in my district at 
home. The teacher had tocorrect two of her 
pupils in my presence. She did it in such 
a way as not really to offend them. It was 
done with a smile, and left no feeling of ill- 
will on the part of the —_ She has taught 
ten years in the same school, and, I think, 
can make it ten years longer—a good 
teacher. Fellow dieectors, let me advise 
that you employ common sense teachers, 
men and women of good character, high 
moral purpose, and as broad scholarship as 
can be had for the salaries offered to secure 
their services. 

Dr. W. Brower, Chester county: The 
paper holds up a high ideal, and describes 
the teachers we would all like to have; 
but in the practical world the answer to 
the question, ‘‘ What is a good teacher ?’’ 
is apt to be ‘‘a good disciplinarian.”’ 
That is considered the primary qualifica- 
tion. From no other calling is so much 
expected as from the teacher. The judge 
on the bench is often made nervous by a 
trifling interruption; the teacher must 
often live in an atmosphere of it. Per- 
haps we should separate teaching from 
discipline; the annoyance and interruption 
wears out our teachers too early. The 
pupils would get more if the teacher were 
left free to be her best self. The power 
of money has its limitations ; salary will 
not ensure qualification. 

John S. Frederick, Pottstown: The 
best teachers are those who have the least 
trouble with school government. If they 
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have very much trouble, it is a fair infer- 
ence that there is not the best teaching 
power present. We had one normal 
school graduate, recommended by no less 
authority than Dr. Schaeffer, who could 
not govern her school. Yet another who 
was not a graduate brought order out of 
the confusion and won the regard of 
every pupil. They had the same school, 
the same pupils, the same salary. I be- 
lieve in good salaries, but money will not 
do everything. 

C. C. Hill, Erie: With regard to the 
bill to advance the wages of teachers, I 
don’t believe that $40 will make better 
teachers out of the same material. How 
many of you will go home and dismiss 
incompetents, and look for teachers who 
are worth the $40? You won’t do it, you 


will simply advance the wages of the 
» o> ’ 


ones you now have. What we want is 
higher qualification. 
system the standard is different every- 
where; we want something more uniform, 
then we will get better 
salaries will follow. 

I have some experience in another 
state, where the standard was thus ad- 


vanced, and it brought the result. In | 
| what we are here for except as it throws 
| light on the general question. 


appli- 


Erie county there are five or six 
. cants for every vacancy, and almost any- 
body will pass. In such places and under 


such circumstances, you will always have 


poor teachers whatever may be the price. 
You will say the county superintendent 
ought not to license them—no, but we 
all do it. You will help him who helps 
you—that ishuman nature. [Laughter. ] 


If we did just right we would advance | 
i levying all they can? 


the standard till there were scarcely 

teachers enough to go round. 

it must be done slowly. 
Nathan Becker, Northumberland: We 


had that same kind of a school referred to | 


by the director from Pottstown; we put 
in a good teacher, and she won by a 
pleasant smile and good judgment; the 
school was governed without the rod, and 
there was no trouble whatever. 
are just four essential qualifications ; 
first, a good education; second, a knowl- 
edge of children ; third, ability to disci- 
pline; fourth, love for the children. 
With these, success is certain. 

A. C. Coulter, Allegheny : The speaker 
before the last said that ‘‘ all of us’’ will 
do certain things. I think that does not 
apply everywhere ; the superintendent of 
Allegheny county gives certificates only 
upon merit. In our neighborhood we do 
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| there are no teachers. 
| ent has held two special examinations in 


Under the present | 


work and better | 


Of course | 


| average is near $60.00. 
There | 
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not vote for our own girls, but send to 
other places to find what good teachers 
can do and vote for them upon their 
merits—and as a consequence we have 
good schools. In some counties they 
cannot get good teachers because they 
will not pay suitable salaries. What en- 
couragement is there for a young man in 


| $30, $40 or $50 a month, when a man 


with a pick can make $60 or $70. I be- 
lieve if we pay proper wages we will have 
capable teachers. 

S. M. Wakefield, Fayette: I think I 
may say the same for our superintendent 
as for the one in Allegheny—he issues 
certificates only to worthy applicants. 
3ut we still have five schools for which 
Our superintend- 


1903; Only last week he had one, and 
got one teacher out of six applicants. 
No doubt some people fill up with any- 
thing they can get—some certificates 


| averaging 37 and 38 per cent. when they 


I/ 
ought to get 75. 
H. B. Eastburn, esq., Bucks: This is 
rather a free and easy discussion. We 


| could stay here several weeks telling our 


individual experience, but that is not 


It might 
be better to spend our time considering 
the minimum salary bill. If the Legis- 
lature passes this law, will not some dis- 
tricts reduce the term? And would it 


| not be better to fix a minimum for the 


year, instead of per month? 

A member inquired, how about the tax 
ate in the delinquent districts—are they 
He was answered 
that they vary from 13 to 5 mills. 

C. C. Hill, Erie: I am glad Fayette 


| county has that kind of a superintendent. 


I believe in good salaries because they 
bring about better qualifications. 

H. L. Clark, Washington Co.: The 
lowest our Board pays is $41.50 and the 
The salaries 
were increased almost 20 per cent. this 
year, and ten per cent. last year; but the 
work is no better—rather inferior if any- 
thing. It seems to swell the heads of 
some of them, and they feel themselves 
indispensable, and we have not the moral 
courage to remove the dead wood. Some- 
times funerals are needed more than in- 
crease of salaries. I am always glad to 
pay $75 for a first-rate teacher, but I ob- 
ject to being compelled to pay $40 for 
one who is not worth that or half of it. 
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C. A. Woods, Clearfield: Why does not 
the gentleman try to bring about those 
funerals ? 

THE COMPULSORY LAW. 

E. J. Smail, Esq.: There is trouble 
about the ages of children in the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory law, I recom- 
mend the passage of a resolution, that the 
compulsory law should be amended, to 
require attendance from 6 to 16, and that 
the discretionary clause between 13 and 
16 be repealed. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


The following committee was appointed 
to nominate officers for next year’s ses- 
sion: Isaac P. Garrett, F. R. Stotler, H. 
M. Beckley, Wm. Repp, Hiram Feather. 


NECROLOGY. 


President Sloyer mentioned that ex- 
president Spiegel, of Greensburg, had 
passed away since our last meeting; also 
George W. Kennedy of Pottsville, who 
was on the programme for this meeting. 
He therefore appointed the following 
Committee on Necrology: G. D. Swain, 
L. O. Foose, and Wm. Chandler. 

It was announced that owing to an- 
other engagement, the paper of Dr. Mor- 


gan would be deferred to a later hour to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The department adjourned until even- 
. ing session. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 





HE session was opened with music by 

a double quartette of boys and girls 

from the Harrisburg High School, whose 

work on this occasion, as well as at the 
other sessions, was highly appreciated. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

The chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to draft resolutions expressive of 
the sense of this convention: Hugh B. 
Eastburn, Esq., Rev. J. A. Burnett, 
Joseph P. Luce, E. F. Phillips, and Rev. 
A. M. Keifer. 


PROGRESS OF A CENTURY. 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, delivered the 
following address : 

Three times in the race’s progress have we 
witnessed great movements towards democ- 
racy. In Greece, in the days of Plato, 
Socrates, Pericles, and Aristophanes an 
attempt was made to make society dem- 
ocratic. The movement failed because the 
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uttermost concept of democracy in the 
Greek mind was a democracy limited to an 
aristocratic group. Again, in the days of 
Abelard a democratic movement in the 
church resulted in the overthrow of dogma, 
the rise of scholasticism and the founding 
of our great universities. Individual reason 
was made the basis of belief and the world 
moved forward to the dawn of a renaissance. 
The movement failed because it was not 
civic democracy but intellectual democracy. 
Master and serf, feudal lord and retainers 
still remained. 

Finally, in the soning ears of the 18th 
century society deman ed and achieved a 
complete civil democracy. This democracy 
has established governments, advanced in- 
dividual rights, enhanced human beings 
and laid the foundation broad and deep for 
the activities of a free people. Paralleling 
this rise of democracy in Europe and in 
America is a definite decline in the dog- 
matic ordering of institutional life. Edu- 
cation passed from church control to state 
control. The great educational forces of 
the church no longer dominate the intel- 
lectual development of the people. The 
state has erected its educational institutions 
and has assumed the care and control of the 
intellectual unfolding of the childhood of 
the race. With our multiform religious 
life, due to that freedom won in the reforma- 
tion, education under the state has become 
a secular activity. No formal religious in- 
struction is allowed in the state schools. 
This has been a loss of immeasurable sig- 
nificance to the childhood of the race. The 
Sunday-school is our attempt to comple- 
ment our civic systems and to provide the 
fullest education for the individual. 

Fenelon announced the justification of 
the state’s control of education in the 
dictum, ‘‘The child belongs more to the 
state than to the home,’’ whence arise 
the state’s organized activities in education. 
This gives us a basis upon which to erect a 
school system. It also gives us guidance 
in measuring the progress of that system. 
That which promotes the welfare of the 
state is the end sought by the state. Ig- 
norance, the menace of pure democracy, has 
been almost abolished during the century 
just passed. The welfare of the state de- 
mands a literate democracy. Republican 
institutional government cannot flourish in 
an atmosphere of illiteracy and ignorance 
any more than a cocoa palm can abide re- 
moval from salt-scented air. 

To this new form of government the peo- 
ple turned with enthusiasm. To be part 
and parcel of the life that rules is the basis 
of devotion in the world. All forms of 
reliance were reposed herein and education 
was made a definite function of the social 
and civic institutions that were thus 
created. To promote this educational ac- 
tivity the state demands increasingly high 


. equipment of her teachers. 


One can scarcely figure the condition of 
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the teachers of a century ago, nor can we 
readily realize how small the esteem in 
which teaching was regarded. As late as 
1863 in the Argentine Republic a man was 
caught in the act of stealing a horse. In 
that country then it was held that to kill a 
man was a misfortune, but to steal a horse 
was a crime. The man was found guilty, 
and the judge visited upon him the most 
ignominious sentence he could devise. The 
culprit was sentenced to teach school for 
three years ! 

It is scarcely a century ago at Burgdorf 
that Pestalozzi conducted the first Normal 
School, and the beginning of formal teacher 
training in America dates back only a trifle 
beyond a half century. We have made tre- 
mendous progress in the professional train- 
ing of teachers. Teaching is no longer an 
occupation for discarded and discredited 
persons from other occupations. It is ap- 

roaching at least the aed of a special 

ife work, and will soon be a profession of 
equal esteem to the other honored profes- 
sions. If the minister is to conserve the 
religious unfolding of the individual; the 
doctor his physical unfolding, and the law- 
er his social unfolding, it is also wise to 
invest the teacher with full power to con- 
serve his mental unfolding. We have 
learned that it is one thing to know a thing; 
it is quite another matter to know how to 
make another know thatthing. The differ- 
ence measures the distance between a scholar 
and ateacher. The professional equipment 
of the teacher is, therefore, a marked 
achievement of the century. 

To maintain this system of schools the 
State imposes taxes upon all citizens. The 
payment of this tax is enforced by the most 
exacting requirements. The amount is 
steadily increasing. We pay more fer 
capita for education than ever before. This 
is the measure of the people’s confidence in 
the schools. They are willing to invest in- 
creasingly large sums on the basis of the 
returns they receive. There is thus a grow 
ing sentiment in favor of the efficiency of 
the schools. The people of Puerto Rico 
willingly voted in 1901-02 over 30 fer centum 
of the total amount of taxes paid to the 
school funds. There is perhaps no people 
to-day who are supporting more heroically 
the school as the reformative agency of the 
people than are those wards of the nation 
—those new children of democracy—our 
one bright, unsullied, unciouded acquistion 
from Spain as a sequel to the recent war. 
It is a great misfortune for a people to be 
exempt from the payment of a school tax. 
It is a sign of decay in the State when the 
amount of local tax is diminishing, Itisa 
sign of healthy civic sentiment when a com- 
munity gives increasing support to an 
agency of so great gy woe to its uplift. 
May it never be sai 


our civic concern, measured in terms of ed- 
ucational support, is decreasing. A great 
people will facethe future empty of hand if 
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thereby it may grow richer in intelligence. 
A wide study of public sentiment, as ex- 
pressed in willing support of education, re- 
veals gratifying progress in the support of 
our educational policy. 

For the wise management of this great 
trust—the development ofthe race—the state 
provides legally constituted boards of direct- 
ors. To them are delegated certain definite 
and increasingly significant functions. 
Their duties are not all fully defined. They 
are left to exercise a moral as well as a legal 
obligation to the community. In the ab- 
sence of specific statutory direction there is 
present always-binding moral restraint. A 
school director is the conservator of essen- 
tial civic virtues. He cannot rightly fill 
his office without being animated by the 
highest civic virtues himself, without being 
a high-minded patriot. In Pennsylvania, 
aside from a few cities, six persons consti- 
tute this legal body to whom is entrusted 
the business management of the schools. 
Some of their duties are specific and imme- 
diate. They cannot be delegated. Other 
duties they are authorized to delegate to a 
professional agent known as the superin- 
tendent, and still others are delegated to 
teachers who, with the superintendent, are 
responsible for the professional guidance of 
the educational process. Everywhere, along 
the line, progress is increasingly apparent. 
Perhaps, the number of directors is too 
large. A board of six is in some respects 
cumbersome, and it has seemed well in the 
light of experience to reduce the number 
and so increase the quality of service and 
the measure of responsibility. Three di- 
rectors are better than six, and it will bea 
move upward when our law is so amended 
as to thus limit representation on the board 
of directors. 

Compulsory attendance is the last signifi- 
cant advance of the century. If the state 
compels provision for the education of all 
its children of school age, it follows that it 
should also compel attendance by all. To 
Martin Luther we owe the first debt in this 
important reform. Germany, with com- 
pulsory education, educates 98 per cent., 
Switzerland, 99 per cent. of her children. 
Illiteracy is practically unknown in these 
countries. We Americans, with a mock- 
attachment to individualism have been slow 
to realize that our greatest blunder has been 
the small percentage of attendance in our 
schools. Only a few years ago we enrolled 
scarcely 70 per cent. of our pupils, and this 
too in the one country of the world that 
most unreservedly entrusts her destiny to 
her masses! With free books, improved 
school apparatus and appliances, with better 
buildings, better seating, better facilities for 
light, heat and ventilation, one may readily 
claim our schools to be in every way better 
officered and equipped for their transcendent 
service to the race. 

In 1797 Joseph Lancaster proclaimed 
modestly his ability to instruct large groups 
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of children at a nominal cost. Upon his 
school-house was a sign bearing the legend 
‘*All who will, may send their children, 
and have them educated freely; and those to 
whom the above offer may not prove accept- 
able, may pay for them at a very moderate 
price.’’ Thus began the great monitorial 
system of schools in England. Almost at 
the same time Andrew Bell also attracted 
attention to the same plan of education. 
Fundamentally this scheme assumed that 
the last learner is the best teacher—a per- 
version of Quintilian’s idea, and as a result 
children were set to teach children. A 
thousand children were promised education 
at the cost of one teacher. The scheme had 
many friends in America. Schools sprang 
up in New York, Connecticut, Penusylva- 
nia and Baltimore. In far Bolivia, too, the 
call was heard, Come down and help us. 

As late as 1842 these schools were so 
firmly established in England that their 
value had been unquestioned. Then came 
achange. In 1845 a committee of inquiry 
reported that in the monitorial schools one 
in six of the children in school could read, 
one in four could write, and less than two 
per cent. had mastered arithmetic to the 
“‘rule of three.’’ Thus perished a scheme 
of education that cheapened the quality of 
teaching, The steady trend since has been 
not only to better training but to smaller 
groups under trained teachers. It is per- 
haps wise to say that thirty pupils and no 
more can be profitably educated by one 
teacher. The number may exceed this in 
the lower grades, but should grow less in 
the upper grades, as intellectual differentia- 
tion and complex social ideals arise. A 
good high school will have small classes 
and in harmony with Milton’s ideals not 
above fifteen pupils per teacher. We are 
moving rapidly to a concept in education 
adversé to group work and favorable to in- 
dividual work by the pupils. That this 
may pass to an unsocial condition and con- 
sequent loss is possible. 

A somewhat recent but vastly important 
development has come to us in a change 
from a logical basis for our educational 
theory to a psychologfcal basis. Under a 
logical ordering of our activities the person 
who knows was believed to be the person to 
teach. Knowledge of subject-matter was 
the paramount demand. Knowledge was 
made not only the test of the teacher’s fit- 
ness for place but the test of the pupil’s suc- 
cess in school. We knew our subject- 
matter thoroughly. It was organized, 
classified, outlined, systematized, and em- 
bodied in fixed curricula which were in- 
flexible. The logical sequence of the 
theme’s unfolding demanded this. Now, 
we understand that it is of more vital 
moment to know the child than to know 
the curriculum, that the emphasis of teacher- 
power is found in the ability to arouse in- 
terest in the child and to challenge the 
mind todo. We are beginning to sacrifice 





logical sequence of the materials of educa- 
tion if thereby we can point to psychologic 
growth in the pupil. This doctrine had its 
birth in the practices of Pestalozzi, and is 
now among the great reforms being wrought 
in education. School officers are beginning 
to ask not ‘‘What do you know?” but 
‘* What can you do with the pupil?’’ From 
this shifting of pedagogic basis will ensue 
in due time the greatest blessings in our 
educational activities. 

For reasons too involved to enumerate, 
but principally from the teachings of Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi and Froebel, and from the 
great industrial expansion of fifty years due 
to the growth of inductive activities, men 
in large Free 0 have gone into the indus- 
tries, and women have been given control 
of our elementary schools. Coincident with 
this change, education has become a vastly 
more kindly office. School -now is an attrac- 
tive place to be, and the child is not treated 
with cruelty nor menaced by brute force. As 
we know our duty and our opportunity in 
the school, we find it increasingly easy to 
manage pupils. It is one of the significant 
evidences of kindly concern that the rod is 
banished from the schools, and that the dis- 
cipline is greatly improved. 

We have had a century of urban growth. 
Life in the cities has become congested, and 
the massiug of property and the density of 
population has made possible great urban 
systems of schools which to-day challenge 
the widest concern and receive the greatest 
interest of our educational thinkers. Things 
in city school work come to the fore rapidly. 
The result has been a comparative neglect 
of our rural schools. Transportation of 
pupils, township high schools, and closer 
supervision have in part aided these schools. 
But the poor boy and his sister far out ina 
mountain valley are usually given the most 
unpropitious conditions for acquiring an 
education. Wemustlearn soon how to make 
rural life attractive to pupils and to teachers 
The use of our rural schools as experimental 
stations for teachers must cease. Con- 
tinuity of service is of as much value in the 
life of the country boy as of the city boy. 
The great disparity between salaries and 
length of terms must be eliminated. It may 
not be amiss to remind you that in Puerto 
Rico every pupil enjoys nine months of 
schooling, and that the net salary of a coun- 
try teacher is as much as that of the urban 
teacher. It should be so in our States. We 
are not, in these stable old commonwealths, 
thinking out our educational policies as we 
should. We meet emergencies as they arise. 
What we should do is to study our entire 
problem thoroughly, and so reorganize our 
— as to guarantee the greatest good in 
the least time to the largest number of our 
children. I have long felt the need of a 
competent committee whose function it 
should be to study our entire school activi- 
ties, and formulate a report that would be- 
come the basis of legislative provisions in 
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harmony with the above ideas. If this large 
body of representative Pennsylvanians, 
holding sacred the welfare of the common- 
wealth, and cherishing the highest devotion 
to our childhood, were to make such a study 
of our system of education a reality, I am 
convinced that the service so rendered would 

reatly enhance our schools, and prove a 
reset beneficence to the children of the 
Keystone State. 


LEADERSHIP AND RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny, 
was the next speaker. He prefaced the 
written address by saying that there were 
not many Brumbaugh’s in the common- 
wealth or the nation. It is difficult to 
find a man at once witty, eloquent, ver- 
satile, erudite, sane, fluent, and facile of 
speech. He therefore could not expect 
to arouse in the audience such an interest 
in the problem of rural schools as we had 
manifested in the ‘‘ Progress of a Cen- 
tury.”’ Yet the question is a serious, 
practical one, pressing upon us at every 
point to-day, and needs no further apol- 
ogy for its presentation here. He then 
read his paper as follows: 


The rural youth are the diamonds of human- 
ity. They are the salt of the earth; the main- 


springs of the world’s action; the generators of 
its strength; the dynamos of its power, and the 


sacred repositories of its honesty and industry, 
its morality and manhood, its piety and re- 
ligion. 

The diamonds must be polished; the savor of 
the salt must be preserved; the mainsprings 
must be kept strong; the generators active; the 
dynamos in constant operation; and every 
source of intellectual strength and power to the 
children on the farm must be enlarged and ex- 
tended. 

The farm has ever been the nursery of leader- 
ship, and the feeding grounds of greatness. 
Dr. Hillis found that 94 per cent. of the great 
leaders in the business and professional life of 
our large eastern cities came from the country. 
A like investigation in Chicago revealed a 
similar condition fixing the proportion at about 
85 percent. Seventeen of twenty-three presi- 
dents of the United States were reared amid 
rural surroundings. Cincinnatus of old left the 
plow to lead the armies of his country; so did 
Putnam and Washington. And Webster and 
Clay, Lincoln and Grant, Garfield and Mc- 
Kinley, all sat upon rude benches of the rural 
school. In short the records of biography give 
abundant evidence to the fact that the country 
rather than the city has been the cradle of the 
nation’s leaders and the training school of their 
power. 

In using the term leader, we refer to the men 
and women who stand in the front rank of the 
ordinary avocations, and not to the great 
genius. The latter is a rare specimen in the 
world’s museum of humanity. There was but 
one Michael Angelo ‘‘who could hang St. 
Peter’s dome of marble in the Italian sky.”’ 
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And Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and Shakespeare 
stand out as single, isolated peaks high above 
the mountain ranges of ordinary humanity. 
The angel of genius descends to the earth and 
kisses the brow of a child only here and there 
among the millions, but leadership casts her 
crowns at the feet of thousands and bids them 
stoop and put them on. And for the masses, 
the lesson of leadership is important because it 
marks the stepping stones by which all may 
rise. 

The eagle on the wings of genius may swoop 
over the pyramids almost without an effort, but 
the snail that crawls so laboriously along, may 
reach the summit too. And there are 10,000 
snails in the economy of nature for every eagle, 
and most of the race must crawl rather than 
soar. 

The leaders, then, are the men who rise above 
the level of common humanity. They are far 
above the masses, yet far beneath the men of 
great genius, who shine as stars in the grand 
galaxy of the world’s worthies. 

In the United States 37 per cent. of the peo- 
ple live in cities of more than 4000 inhabitants, 
and it is somewhat surprising that the remain- 
ing 63 per cent. should furnish nine-tenths of 
our leaders. Surely there must be some condi- 
tions not found in the city that give to the chil- 
dren of the farm such a great victory in the 
struggle for supremacy. What are they? Or 
rather what are the elements of leadership and 
why are they so abundant in rural life? We 
cannot exhaust the list, but we can name a few. 

The leader must have strength of body, 
strength of mind, and strength of will; a definite 
object in life and a determined purpose. He 
must be the embodiment of pluck, energy and 
industry, self-reliance and self-control, and of 
common sense and good judgment. He must 
have a keen insight into existing conditions, a 
quick perception of cause and effect, a prompt- 
ness to act in emergencies, a rare ability ‘‘to 
think while acting and to act while thinking.” 
To these must be added that sublime courage 
that knows no defeat; but through intensity of 
action and integrity of purpose, throws failure 
to the winds and snatches success from the very 
jaws of adverse circumstances. These are some 
of the elements, but they are only secondary 
and subordinate. The main element, the core 
of the whole matter, that gives strength and 
power to all others, is education. From it 
come intelligence, insight, knowledge, power 
and skill. It is the backbone of the leader’s 
strength and the right arm of his power. 

John Cabot Lodge says that in ninety years 
five western States produced but twenty-seven 
great leaders whose names are mentioned in 
English and American Encyclopedias. In the 
same time the little State of Massachusetts pro- 
duced 2686 such leaders. Education was largely 
responsibie for this difference. For half a 
century the children of Massachusetts had re- 
ceived on an average seven years of schooling, 
while those of the western States kad received 
but four. In this respect the history of North- 
ampton is worthy of note. It is a small com- 
munity of about 10.000 inhabitants, but it main- 
tained very superior educational facilities. It 
had excellent public schools, a fine high school, 
a female seminary, a college, an institution for 
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deaf mutes, and a free public library. The seed 
sown by these institutions brought forth its 
legitimate crop of leaders. Among its worthies 
we are told are 114 lawyers, 112 ministers, 95 
physicians, 100 educators, 30 professors, 24 edi- 
tors, 7 college presidents, 14 authors, 38 state 
officers and 28 officers of the United States. 
Many of these leaders are world-wide in their 
fame. But why multiply examples to establish 
what is almost self-evident? For the sure foun- 
dations of greatness in this age of the world are 
laid broad and deep in intelligence, knowledge, 
wisdom and power, and not in ignorance. This 
is the catalogue of elements, and omitting hered- 
ity with which we have little to do, they come 
to the child either from rural environment, the 
rural school or from both. It is not possible to 
separate the elements of power and say that 
certain of them are due entirely to environment 
and others to education. They are rather the 
twin products of both acting in inter-dependent 
relations, but for convenience we will examine 
each of these sources. 

Work on the farm trains for leadership. 
Early in life the child becomes part of the 
working force. He shares in the burdens and 
assumes part of the responsibilities. The work 
assigned is a duty to be performed. It must be 
well done, he must know how to do it and 
when it will pass inspection. Hethus faces life 
from the honest, manly standpoint of human 
labor. This labor is along a great variety of 
lines. Dr. Stanley Hall says ‘‘that a farmer is 
brought face to face with elements of about 70 
different trades. What a school then is farm 


work for practical common sense, good judg- 
ment, courage, self-reliance and habits of in- 


dustry. It is to be noted that these qualities 
are the gift of labor rather than education, for 
the working man with little education so far as 
books and schools are concerned, is often the 
living exponent of these manly qualities. 

Emergencies on the farm also help to train 
for leadership. They call for quick insight and 
prompt action. The plow turns up a nest of 
yellow-jackets; nobody has told the boy what 
to do, but instantly he is at the head of the 
team, leading it away from the trouble. He 
breaks some part of the harness; he is not a 
harness maker, but with good sense and a knife 
the repairs are quickly made. The plow runs 
too deep, and with good judgment and a 
wrench, the beam is nicely adjusted. The 
share is worn out, and though he has never 
seen it done, his self-reliance and common 
sense puts on the new one. All these anda 
dozen other emergencies call for quick insight, 
prompt action, and the exercise of good judg- 
ment and self-reliance. They train the mind to 
think while acting and to act while thinking, 
and thus start the child from the farm on the 
highway to success in life. 

Then, too, rural environment is a great school 
for the development of patience, perseverance, 
and for a calm courage that will surmount all 
difficulties. The harvest cannot be gathered in 
a day; but by patient industry and continued 
effort, the last sheaf reaches the barn. The 
colt is wild and unmanageable; but finally it is 
haltered, bridled, saddled, harnessed, and 
hitched, and a year later a child can drive it. 
Thus difficulties are overcome, and the child 
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sees that with patience, good judgment, com- 
mon sense and persistent effort, he can ac- 
complish almost anything. The virtues of self- 
reliance, self-respect are fostered; the metal of 
his moral nature is tempered for harder tests; 
and the child grows strong in that courage that 
yields to no disappointment, and that will ac- 
cept no defeat as final. We may not agree at 
every point, but we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that rural environment is the source of 
much of the world’s power. For in its furnaces 
are forged and tempered many of the essential 
elements of leadership. 

But the rural school also trains for leader- 
ship. Its influences are the most potent, and 
its contribution to leadership is by far the rich- 
est and best. Considered alone the rural school 
is the most important of all sources for the ele- 
ments of leadership. It is not perfect, but it 
has always stood for a fair amount of intelli- 
gence and education; for a pure, moral atmos- 
phere; and for habits of industry and obedience. 
To a more or less perfect mastery of the three 
R’s it has given a limited knowledge of English 
grammar, history and geography, and at the 
same time it has been a most potent factor in 
the development of self-reliance, common 
sense, good judgment, and independence of 
thought and action. There are so many classes 
in the rural school that most of the teacher’s 
time must be given to class recitation and but 
little attention can be given to the individual. 
The child is thus put upon his own resources 
and must help himself. ‘‘These conditions,”’ 
says Landon, ‘‘ favor the formation of habits of 
self-reliance and independent effort, patience, 

rseverance and courageous attack of difficult- 
ies. The boy is compelled to depend largely 
upon himself and to appeal to the teacher only 
in the case of emergency. This is valuable 
training, not only for the school, but for life. 
It makes boys manly, it accustoms them to the 
use of their own strength, and fosters the 
growth of originality and decision of character, 
thought and of speech.’’ Thus the country 
school, even in the midst of disadvantages, has 
always furnished far more than its share of the 
brain, brawn and manhood of the nation. And 
to it must be given due credit as the great feed- 
ing grounds for intelligence, health, pluck, 
energy, common sense, self-reliance and all 
those sturdy qualities that count so much for 
success in life. It follows then, that the rural 
school problem is one of the most extensive and 
important educational problems before the 
American people; extensive, because it affects 
the life of 63 per cent. of our people; and im- 
portant, because of its vital relationship to 
leadership. 

But the rural school of to-day is defective. It 
must be strengthened along three specific lines. 
Ist. It must interest and hold the advanced 
pupil fora longer period. 2d. It must give a 
more extended and complete general education. 
3d. It must give the child at least some knowl- 
edge of the elements of agriculture and of 
modern science. Formerly the pupil remained 
for one or two years work after the age of 
seventeen. Now he rarely attends after he is 
thirteen. This is a great source of weakness to 
the rural school to-day, for one year’s training 
after seventeen is more valuable to the pupil 
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than two years’ work before thirteen. Then 
the horizon of modern science has been greatly 
enlarged in recent years, and modern conditions 
absolutely demand that the child from the 
farm shall have at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of it, including the elements of agricul- 
ture. 

To remove these defects and to improve rural 
education, three plans have been suggested 
and are now in successful operation in different 
sections. These are known as local or rural 
supervision, the consolidation of rural schools, 
and the township high school. Let us glance 
at each separately. 

The term local supervision is not well under- 
stood. It differs from county supervision 
mainly in the extent of territory supervised. 
In the former, the unit of territory is the county; 
in the latter, it is the township or town. Massa- 
chusetts may be pointed out as a good illustra- 
tion of local supervision. In that state the 
village is never separated from the township; 
both are under the same local school adminis- 
tration. In what may be termed the rural sec- 
tions of that commonwealth there are 67 super- 
intendents to look after the interests of 2012 
schools. This is an average of but 30 schools 
to each one. And the average number of 
schools to each superintendent in the entire 
state including the large cities is about 85. In 
Pennsylvania one man is often asked to super- 
vise 500, 800 or even 1000 schools. 

Township supervision would greatly aid in 
the solution of our rural school problem. It 
simply means effective organization along all 
lines. The business of the supervisor is to hold 


aloft high ideals, organize the means and direct 
the work that will realize them, and to guard 
against all wastes of time or energy on the part 
of either teacher or pupil. 

Then, too, townships need supervision more 


than towns and cities. The work is more diffi- 
cult, the discouragements greater, and the 
teachers as a rule lack the experience that has 
given skill and efficiency to the better paid 
teacher in the city. In our state we may have 
supervision in the town but not in the town- 
ship. This unjustly discriminates against the 
latter. Why should a town with 12 schools be 
permitted to elect a supervising principal when 
a township with same number is prohibited? 
Both are school districts in the state, and should 
have the same rights. It is idle to say that 
these special privileges are extended to the 
town, because it has graded schools, for all 
schools well organized are more or less graded. 
This law is unjust. It extends privileges to the 
few that are denied to the many. It practically 
says that the best advantages in education shall 
not be extended to that section which needs 
them most, and which furnishes more than its 
share of the leaders. How narrow and unjust 
is the law that deprives a community that is 
expected to furnish a desirable and necessary 
commodity, of the conditions that tend to pro- 
duce it. Township supervision is not a panacea 
for all the ills of rural life, but it will certainly 
help to solve its educational problems. Even 
without the fostering protection of legal enact- 
ment, it is now proving its worth in many sec- 
tions where through the enterprise of local 
directors it has found a tenacious foot-hold. It 
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is the application of business principles to the 
school problem, and is backed by sound educa- 
tional judgment and good sense. Nobody ques- 
tions its value, and the sooner it invades every 
rural community in our state large enough to 
justify it, the better. It will help solve the 
problem by giving us better schools, more effi- 
cient teachers, and more capable leaders. It 
will arouse more interest in the schools of the 
community and tend to keep the pupils in 
school until the work is completed. 

The second plan suggested is the centraliza- 
tion of township schools. Under it the board 
may abandon all sub districts, establish a cen- 
tral school, and provide for transportation for 
all children to and from the same. The first 
law on this subject was passed in Massachusetts 
in 1869. Other states quickly followed, and 
now twenty states have laws permitting it. In 
many of them provision is made for a high 
school in connection with the central school. 
Centralization is now in actual operation in 
thirteen states. In 1900 Massachusetts spent 
$141,754 for transportation; Vermont, $26,492; 
Connecticut, $9,817; and New Jersey, $4.420. 
The growing popularity of this plan is worthy 
of note. Ten years ago it was regarded as an 
experiment. Now after a thorough trial, it is 
urged in a dozen states as a practical solution 
to the rural school problem. And last year 
these states spent more than a quarter of a 
million dollars on transportation. 

Pennsylvania, educationally, is a conservative 
state. It showed little interest in centralization 
until 1900, when an act was passed permitting 
it. Under this law the board by a vote of the 
people may proceed to centralize the schools 
and establish if necessary a high school. This 
has been regarded as a most important piece of 
school legislation. It may close the 10,345 un- 
graded schools in the state, and lead to the 
abandonment of the solitary school with its 
bleak surroundings, its hingeless gate, its post- 
less fence, its poor equipment, and its unsani- 
tary conditions and to the establishment of a 
central school. If it does it will give to the 
children a better and more extended education. 
While at the same time they enjoy all the de- 
sirable advantages of rural life. The universal 
verdict in other states is, that it gives sanitary 
school rooms, superior equipment, longer terms, 
better teachers, graded courses, enlarged cur- 
riculums, and closer supervision. It keeps the 
larger pupils longer in school, favors more 
regular attendance, fosters the establishment of 
free libraries, and creates a community interest 
in higher elucation. And the records show 
that all these advantages will cost but a trifle, 
if indeed any more than is now spent upon the 
rural schools. 

The third plan is the township high school. 
This is the most important of all the suggestions 
made to improve rural education. In its broad- 
est and best sense it means free high school 
advantages to all the children on the farm, The 
rnral high school is not a visionary affair. It is 
in actual operation in ten states. In 1go1 these 
states had 1319 such schools, Indiana leading 
the list with 491, and Ohio following with 212. 
Reports from six of these states show an enroll- 
ment of 30.403, and it is somewhat surprisin 
that the state of Maine in the bleak and rugge 
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part of New England, should stand first with an 
enrollment of 13,183. If a small state, under 
unfavorable physical conditions, can gather 
into the rural high school more than five per 
cent. of its total school enrollment, what may 
our state not do under conditions more favor- 
able? 

The origin and growth of the high school idea 
is full of interest. Our school system is the re- 
sult of a peculiar growth, ‘‘first from the top 
downwards and then from the centre upward.” 
The college came first, then came the public 
school as a growth from the college downward. 
The high school came next. It is not a growth 
from the college downward, but rather from 
the public school upward. Its relation to the 
latter is therefore more vital and important 
than to the former. It owes its presence to a 
demand for a more extended education for the 
masses than the public schools afford. The 
high school is the most recent addition to our 
school family and has scarcely had time to lay 
hold upon the affections of our people. In 1860 
there were but 40 high schools in the United 
States, and these were in the large cities. 
These increased to 160 in 1870; to 800 in 1880; 
to 2,526 in 1890; ard in 1900 to 6,005. In the 
last decade of the century, the growth in the 
number of high schools was 137 per cent., and 
the increase in the enrollment 155 per cent. 
This is surprising when we remember that the 
increase in the enrollment in the public schools 
for the same period was but 16 percent. This 
growth has not been confined to any one sec- 
tion, and clearly indicates the intense desire of 
the American people for an education beyond 
the limits of the elementary school. In 40 
years the high school has thus gone out from 
great cities into the smaller towns and villages, 
and is now attempting to carry the banner of its 
beneficence into the townships, And wherever 
it goes it will certainly help to solve the problem 
of rural education. 

The purpose of the city high school has always 
been the subject of much discussion. Some 
look upon it simply as a preparatory school for 
the higher institutions; others regard it as a 
finishing school, and still others as both. But 
the purpose of the rural high school is more 
definite. It is a finishing school for the masses, 
not a preparatory school for the few. It is diffi- 
cult to force upon the people what they do not 
want, and the masses are not on their way to 
the college. The rural high school cannot live 
as a college preparatory school, but it can live 
as the people’s college. As such it must give 
first a knowledge of the elements of agriculture, 
that which is vital and necessary to farm life, 
second that which is helpful, and then that 
which is ornamental. 

The principle back of the appropriation made 
in aid of township high schools in this state is 
most commendable, but its embodiment in the 
act is rather defective. The appropriation is 
based upon the school, rather than upon the 
child. Fully 80 per cent. of the townships in 
the Commonwealth are too small, or too irregu- 
lar in shape to justify the establishment of a 
high school. As a result the appropriation in 
such districts falls short.of its purpose to en- 
courage high school education. It would be 
better to base it upon the number of children 





educated by any township in any high school. 
Why not group the townships into high school 
districts, or abolish municipal and townshi 
lines for high school purposes, and let the chil- 
dren be educated in the nearest high school at 
the expense of the district from which the 
come, and pay the appropriation for such chil- 
dren to this district. This would make the vil- 
lages and centres of population the centres of 
high school education to all townships whose 
upils could reach them. A plan similar to this 
is followed in Massachusetts. Since 1826, every 
town with more than 500 families has been re- 
quired to maintain a high school, and to this 
school the children of the rural section around 
it have free access. In 1891 the state ordered 
that every town without a high school should 
pay the tuition of its qualified children in the 
high school of some other town; and, should it 
so desire, provide for their conveyance to it. 
That practically means free high school privi- 
leges to people on the farm, since the rural 
districts in school matters are not separated 
from the towns. Such a law in Pennsylvania, 
backed by our appropriation, would encourage 
high school education, not in 20 per cent. of 
our townships, but in fully 80 per cent. of them. 

The township high school is the best plan yet 
suggested to remove the defects of rural educa- 
tion. It faces these defects fairly and squarely 
and applies the specific remedy that in similar 
cases in other states has proved effectual. It 
will keep the children longer in school, give a 
more extended general education, and some 
knowledge of the elements of agriculture and of 
modern science. The township high school 
under the present, or some amended law that 
will group the townships or town and town- 
ships into high school districts, must come. 
The home and the farm need it; modern condi- 
tions and modern leadership require it; and the 
best interests of the children and the common- 
wealth demand it. And when it comes, as 
come it must, the question of leadership and 
the rural school will find in it their practical 
solution. 

These are the plans to which an anxious peo- 
ple are looking for the improvement of rural 
education. And in their inauguracion in every 
case we must be careful not to ‘‘kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg.’? We want effective 
organization, not over-organization. We must 
avoid too much machinery, too much apparatus, 
too many teachers and the so-called royal road 
to learning. We must be careful in all this, 
lest we rob the child of those rugged conditions 
that give to him the sturdy qualities of self- 
reliance and courage so essential to leadership. 

But there are some obstacles in the way. 
The solution of the rural school problem, either 
by centralization or the township high school is 
difficult and complex. Our townships are 
irregular in size and shape; our roads do not 
run parallel, but wind the valleys and climb 
the grades as best they can, and then they are 
almost impassable in the winter. In a level 
State with square townships and parallel high- 
ways well macadamized the question of im- 
proved rural education is much easier than in 
Pennsylvania. But ‘‘ Italy is beyond the Alps,”’ 
and human progress is one continual struggle 
with difficulties. The mountain, the river, the 
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ocean were once great obstacles to progress. 
But the engineer has tunnelled the mountain, 
bridged the stream, wired the ocean, and har- 
nessed for his service the very giants that 
opposed him. So many of the advantages of 
centralization and the township high school 
may be secured in spite of difficulties. In some 
districts these objections do not exist, at least 
to an insurmountable extent and the people 
may proceed to organize the work at once, and 
it is not more impossible or difficult to haul 
children three miles to school over bad roads 
than to haul milk three miles to a railroad 
station. Our hills are certainly not higher; our 
valleys not deeper; our winters not longer; our 
roads not worse, and our obstacles not greater 
than in Maine, where the township high school 
has planted its banner so firmly. Then, too, 
this problem of rural education will hasten the 
good roads movement, and the success of the 
latter removes one of the chief obstacles to the 
former. Every director, every farmer, and 
every good citizen ought to be interested in 
these two subjects. They span the clouds of 
rural life with a bow of promise. For they 
point forward to the day when life in the 
country will be more pleasant, iransportation 
more convenient, farming more lucrative, and 
when the rural community that makes so much 
for courage and manhood, shall furnish even a 
larger proportion of intelligent leaders than in 
the past. 

But there is another objection which stands in 
certain sections against any and ali of these 
plans. They will cost something, and the peo- 
ple may not be willing to pay the price. You 
may hold a dollar so close to the eye that it will 
hide a mountain of gold. Judas held 30 pieces 
of silver so close to his eye that they obscured 
from his view his Lord and Master. So the 
dollar may obscure for the time all benefits 
thst these plans promise. We have money for 
everything else, why not for this? Last year 
we spent $400,000,000 for war and war appli- 
ances; about twice what we spent for education 
in the United States. But education is always 
on the financial bargain counter. The soldier 
costs more than the teacher. A recent writer 
says that in the olden time ‘‘barbers and 
scullions ranked with musicians, and the 
master of the hounds wore a bigger medal than 
the poet laureate; so do we pay our teachers 
the same as coachmen and coal-heavers, giving 
them a plentiful lack of everything but over 
work.’ The rural school problem isa question 
of dollars and cents. It can be solved if the 
people will pay the price, and the amount put 
into it will, if wisely spent, determine the 
worth or the worthlessness of the effort. 

There are many urgent reasons for prompt 
action in trying to solve this problem. As 
Greek education emphasized beauty; Roman, 
eloquence; monastic, piety; and the Renais- 
sance, classical culture, so modern education 
must emphasize natural science, and the time 
has come when the children on the farm must 
know something of the elements of agriculture. 
We are living in the scientific epoch of the 
world’s history. Every occupation, every in- 
dustry is based upon science. Even agriculture 
is rapidly becoming a science. The quality of 
soils, the value of commercial fertilizers, the 
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balanced ration of a dairy cow, and the proper 
sprays for the orchard, are qnestions of chem- 
istry and are highly scientific in themselves, 
We boast of our factories, but the farm is the 
greatest of them. Its machines are delicate and 
complex. We call them soils, plants and 
animals. The mighty forces operating these 
machines are chemical affinity, gravity, heat, 
light and electricity. The relations of these 
forces to the machines they operate constitute 
science. And the farmer must know them. 
He can no longer tickle the earth with industry 
and expect it to laugh with plenty. It is only 
scientific industry that claims the promise for 
the future. And like farming, every other in- 
dustry ‘‘ blossoms out of science as leaves out of 
atree.’”’? The farmer of the future cannot hope 
to lead without some knowledge of this field, 
including the elements of agriculture, and the 
high school must help to give it. 

There is another consideration worthy of note. 
The demand for leadership is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the proportion of our people from 
which the main supply must come is rapidly 
decreasing. This is the day of division of labor, 
and of many occupations, and each must have 
its leaders. Then the rural population as a pro- 
portionate part of the whole is gradually de- 
creasing. In the time of Washington 3 per 
cent. of the people of the United States lived in 
cities. Today the proportion is 37 per cent., 
and in a few years 50 per cent. of our people 
will live in the cities. In certain States the 
urban population is greater than the rural. In 
Rhode Island it is 92 per cent., in Massachusetts 
it is 87 per cent., in New York it is 71 per cent., 
and in our own State 51 percent. And the re- 
maining 49 per cent. of our people will not be 
able to furnish nine-tenths of the leaders unless 
we give to the children a better and more ex- 
tended education. 

It is often said that legislation, both State 
and national, is not always in the interest of the 
farmer. And it is generally believed that the 
aggregations of wealth and the combinations of 
capital in the large cities, dominate and control 
the law making power of the Commonwealth. 
Without affirming that these things are true, it 
is safe to say that more and abler leaders in the 
interests of the farm are needed in the halls of 
legislation, and the rural school must rise to the 
measure of its opportunity, ray, its responsibil- 
ity and furnish them. 

There are some who think that the increase 
and congestion of wealth in the large cities will 
enable them to furnish their quota of leaders, 
and thus render leadership from the farm un- 
necessary tothe cities. Let us examine the fact 
and see if they are correct in their conclusions. 
The rapid increase in wealth in this country 
during the last century has no parallel in his- 
tory. It multiplied eighty-five fold, or six times 
as fast as our population. But its congestion in 
the hands of the few is even more surprising 
than its growth. The Oud/ook says that one- 
half of our people own practically nothing; one- 
eighth owns seven-eighths of the wealth; one 
per cent. own 54 per cent. of the wealth. That 
simply means that one man in a hundred can 
buy out his ninety-nine neighbors and have 
four times his proportionate share left. 

At the close of the Civil War there was 
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scarcely a millionaire in the nation. Now there 
are 22,000 of them, or about one-three hundredth 
of one per cent. of the total population, and 
they own 20 per cent. of the wealth. 

The century has given us a democracy of ed- 
ucation and an aristocracy of wealth. These 
conditions seem incompatible and antagonistic. 
The despotic arrogance of weelth is generally 
despised by the intelligent poor. It is not my 
purpose to discuss these two antipodal condi- 
tions, but simply to point out their effect upon 
the question of leadership and the rural school. 

You cannot name a millionaire farmer, and 
the congestion of this wealth is largely in the 
cities. Of course this means better educational 
facilities. Already it has given them the free 
library, the museum, the gymnasium, the high 
school, the training school, the kindergarten, 
the manual training school and the school of 
domestic science. Every city in the near 
future, through the beneficence of some Schwab 
or Carnegie, will have its manual training 
school. These will help to supply the defects 
in urban education. For work with the hand 
not only dignifies human labor, it dignifies the 
man back of it, and is especially rich in what it 
contributes to his g judgment, common 
sense and self-reliance. 

But this will not to any extent lessen the de- 
mand for leaders from the farm. It is well for 
the cities to strengthen in this way their educa- 
tional systems. But the environment that pro- 
duces leadership will still be wanting. ‘‘God 
made the country and man made the town.” 
The sources of power are natural, not artificial. 
The streams of the nation’s health, strength, 
pluck, energy and aggressive personality, have 
ever found their sources amid the natural con- 
ditions of rural life. And while the congestion 
of wealth in the large cities will help raise the 
standard of their leadership, it can never furnish 
those manly qualities that spring so abundantly 
from the natural conditions of rural environ- 
ment. 

Then above all things, we need strong moral 
men as leaders. Ours isa field rich with golden 
grain, but in it is a strong inter-mixture of 
tares. We have intelligence, culture, and 
character; but we have also some vice, ig- 
norance, selfishness and greed. Every paper 
brings us news of our beautiful churches, our 
splendid libraries, our great asylums and our 
fine hospitals; but in them-we also read of gold 
bricks, political machines, corrupting lobbies, 
festering slums and oppressive monopolies. 
Under such conditions we need strong, fearless 
leaders, men who are honest, just, true. 

“A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands, 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 

Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog, 

In public duty and in private thinking.” 

The cities are the centres of vice, the hot- 
beds of corruption and the very cesspools of 
social and political iniquity. It is idle to ex- 
ee them to furnish many of the great moral 
eaders. But the reservoirs of the nation’s 
morality and manhood and the fountains of its 
purity and honesty are in the country. And it 
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is to that section we must look for the strong, 
manly men who are to bear aloft the banner of 
true leadership. And we rob them of their 
rights, and posterity of their usefulness, if we 
fail to give the educational advantages which 
modern conditions demand. 

In conclusion, the farm must ever remain 
the brain-pan of the nation and the chief re- 
cruiting station of its leaders. The pan must 
be kept bright and the number of those leaders 
must not be decreased. The keynotes of that 
leadership are intellectual ability, aggressive 
personality, and rare good judgment. Sep- 
arated, each is incomplete; but combined, their 
trinal unityis invincible. For back of it stands 
the keen mind, the commanding presence, 
“the flawless logic, the extraordinary common 
sense, and a penetrating power that goes swiftly 
to the heart of every subject it touches.’’? These 
are rare gifts to the country child and they 
spring largely from the rural school. It is the 
real machine-shop of the world’s leaders, and 
regardless of time or talent, effort or expense, 
that shop must be enlarged and fitted up with 
every equipment that will increase the quantity 
and enhance the value of its splendid product. 
The places for aggressive moral leaders are on 
the increase, while the regions of supply are on 
the decrease. And modern conditions abso- 
lutely demand that the store-houses of the 
state’s moral and intellectual powers shall be 
lengthened and strengthened. This whole 
question of leadership and the rural school is a 
problem for the school director. For he con- 
trols the administrative side of education. The 
keys of power are in his hands. He is the Czar 
of the school system, the very guardian of 
leadership, and the trustee of greatness. His 
is a sacred trust, an important duty, a difficult 
task. But every difficulty is a disguised oppor- 
tunity. And in the world’s Westminster 
Abbey of fame there is a place for the man who 
sees and seizes a great opportunity, and who 
overcomes a great difficulty. 

“* Woodman, spare that tree; 
Touch not a single bough; 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now.” 

Directors of the commonwealth, you are the 
woodmen, and the rural school is the tree. 
Protect it, prune it, care for it, dig about, en- 
graft new scions, when necessary, such as the 
rural high school or the centralized school into 
it, and future generations shall enjoy its grate- 
ful shade and eat of its luscious fruit. 


At the close of Supt. Hamilton’s paper 
the department adjourned until morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 





HE members of the convention at- 
tended the opening exercises of the 
High School at 9 o’clock, when Rev. A. 
M. Keifer of Mercer county, addressed 
the pupils. 

At the opening of the session of con- 
vention, a vote of thanks was returned to 
the pupils of the High School for the ex- 
cellent music furnished last evening. 
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TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Arthur J. Simons of Wayne Co., 
read the following paper : 

The act of June 28, 1895, in regard to 
Township High Schools, briefly stated is as 
follows: It provides for establishing such 
schools, the course of study to be approved 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

A high school maintaining four years 
of study beyond the so-called common 
branches is known as a high school of the 
first grade, one maintaining three years a 
high school of the second grade, and one 
maintaining two years a high school of the 
third grade. This includes the reviews 
necessary for prosecuting high school stud- 
ies. It provides that from the annual ap- 
propriation in aid of such schools, they 
shall receive respectively, each year, sums 
not to exceed eight hundred, six hundred, 
and four hundred dollars. 

The directors or controllers of every dis- 
trict receiving aid in accordance with this 
act shall employ for said high school at 
least one teacher legally certified to teach 
book-keeping, civics, general history, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, including 
plane surveying, rhetoric, English litera- 
ture, Latin, including Ceesar, Virgil, and 
Cicero, and the elements of physics, chemis- 
try, including chemistry of soils, botany, 
geology and zoology,including entomology, 
and no teacher shall be employed to teach 
any brauch or branches of learning other 
than those enumerated in his or her certifi- 
cate. : 
Centralization of country schools is the 
only solution of the Rural School Problem. 
This, like all great advances, can only be 
brought about gradually. People are averse 
to seeing the fittle country school house 

ulled down. They have for generations 

een taught to revere this part of the public 
school system, and rank it next, if not su- 
rior, to the church. It has had a mighty 
nfluence in shaping the lives of thousands 
of the best citizens of our great Common- 
wealth. Within its walls have labored some 
of the greatest teachers of the age, and 
thousands of our best thinkers and wisest 
men and women have there laid the founda- 
tion of their education. Yet it must give 
way to something better in this progressive 
age. Since the towns offer such advanced 
educational opportunities, something must 
be done for the youth of the rural districts. 
This part of the family of our Common- 
wealth must not be left without facilities 
for advancement. 

The masses of our people must be led to 
see the necessity of this advance, and the 
State must appropriate money to help pay 
the expense before it can be an accomplished 
fact. All this we will assume to be conceded 
by this convention, even if not by the gen- 
eral public. 

A township high school in each rural com- 
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munity is the greatest public educator along 
these lines. The brighest boys and girls 
are attracted to sucha school. They come 
from all parts of the district for several 
miles. They walk and drive, and it is an 
inspiration to see the earnest faces as they 
gather these cold frosty mornings. To meet 
boys and girls who have helped with the 
chores at home and then walked three anda 
half miles or driven five or six, as many of 
them do, before,eight-thirty in the morning, 
is proof that the country is not degenerat- 
ing, even in these days of ease and luxury. 

Some pupils are walking these long dis- 
tances in this inclement weather, and over 
country roads. Ineed not add that they are 
making quite as fair advancement as their 
cousins in the best town schools. This pro- 
gress attracts the attention of the entire 
community. In the rural districts every 
man knows what his neighbors are doing. 
Thus a township high school becomes a 
great incentive to higher education, and 
parents are led to see the great advantage 
a central graded school has over the isolated 
school house with a few pupils of all grades 
under one teacher. 

The pupils who have these opportunities 
are not complaining at their hard lot, but 
are rejoicing at the opportunity thus af- 
forded them. There are thousands of boys 
and girls in our rural districts who have 
not these advantages, but are holding out 
their hands to our great Commonwealth, 
which has done so much for her public 
school system, and asking her aid in estab- 
lishing such schools. 

A township high school is an absolute 
necessity in every rural community—if this 
= mass of humanity is not to be debarred 
rom ever having any further school advan- 
tages than the ordinary district school. 
This would work to the great disadvantage 
of the country, as well as to the growing 
generation. This is more telling in its effects 
now than ever in our history, as there is a 
more general demand for a liberal education. 

The laboring man in our boroughs and 
towns can see his children in the same 
classes with his employer’s. They have 
the same advantages and make equal pro- 
gress. Many of dl are preparing for po- 
sitions of honor and trust. All have the 
opportunity. The children can live in their 
own homes, be under home influences, and 
have the advantages of good schools, good 
teachers, good literature, good libraries, all 
these as free as the air they breathe. These 
advantages, the best money can procure, 
our free school system provides. 

On the contrary, how is it with the man 
in the country, away from our boroughs 
and towns? 

The little country school house, which we 
do not despise; the teacher who can be hired 
for from twénty to thirty dollars per month 
for seven months in the year; no libraries 
ot books of reference; no good reading mat- 
ter for the young and growing mind; these 
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are the advantages had by his son and 
daughter. Do you wonder there is a ten- 
dency to leave the country and go to town? 
Is it any wonder the country is growing 
poorer and the towns more crowded ? 

The more prosperous and thrifty move to 
the towns to receive these advantages for 
their children. Not long since I heard a 
prosperous farmer say he was going to sell 
out and gototown. When asked the rea- 
son, for he had a beautiful country home 
and was saving nang: f he replied, ‘‘ I want 
my children to have the advantage of a lib- 
eral education. If I move to a town with a 
good school they will have it. The oe pe 
of sending my family away to school will 
more than support us all even if I do noth- 
ing, and I will have my children at home.”’ 
A wise conclusion in some respects, but the 
country loses one of its best citizens. His 

lace will be taken by one who cannot af- 
ord to move to town, or who does not care 
for good school advantages. 

Good schools add largely to the value of 
the real estate of the surrounding country, 
and to its desirability as a place of residence. 
The schools would thus keep many desirable 
citizens from moving to the towns and 
cities. Their children would grow up in 
the best possible place to rear a family; 
where they would have pure air, food, water, 
and a pure moral atmosphere as well; and 
where they would have useful employment 
when not in school. The parents would be 
producers and enterprising citizens and not 
mere fillers in the town population: a po- 
sition more detrimental to their offspring 
than to themselves. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Kansas says: ‘‘An educational system 
that takes the child away from the whole- 
some influence of home during the formative 
period of life ought to be improved. The 
city high school gives the child an opportu- 
nity to secure a good education right at 
home. Why should not the boys and girls 
upon the farm enjoy the same privileges? 
The consolidation of schools will equalize 
educational conditions. It will bring high 
school privileges to the rural communities. 
It will bring to the farm what the boy goes to 
the city to get. It will bring the best bless- 
ing of the city to the cee school, thus 
making it possible for the children to stay at 
home until they have attained that age when 
the fibers of character are strong. Under 
such conditions parents will not hesitate to 
send them outinto the world. These young 
people from the rural communities, with a 
good education and good habits, will not be 
so easily tempted by the glitterand glamour 
of city life. With high ideals and a body 
clean and strong from nature’s choicest in- 
fluences, they will take their places as con- 
servative and useful members in the honor- 
able pursuits of active life. If these schools 
will bring these larger opportunities to the 
farm, thus enabling us to rear a generation 
of men and women free from the enticing 
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and degrading influences of the large cities, 
it seems to me it is worthy of our earnest 
support and codperation. * * 

‘It is evident that without these schools 
will come a larger social life for the people 
of rural communities. A higher standard of 
intelligence and culture will also be devel- 
oped. The graded school will bring to the 
community libraries, lecture courses, and 
entertainments of high character. The 
neighborhood feuds will be broken down and 
a feeling of helpfulness and good-will will 
be created instead. This enrichment and 
preservation of our rural life is one of the 
problems of our time.”’ 

It is very evident that those who are con- 
sidered thrifty farmers are not financially 
able to send a family of moderate size awa 
from home, even to acquire as much school- 
ing as is provided for in a township high 
school of thethird grade. This is the con- 
dition we wish to bring most forcibly to the 
attention of this assembly. A condition that 
our State can remedy, that it has done some- 
thing toward remedying, but toward which 
it can well afford and should do much more. 

The country is a good place to rear a fam- 
ily, the best in the world if we can have the 
schools. Boys and girls have no idle time in 
— on the farm. I do not mean they 
should have no leisure for amusement. That 
is as necessary as the time for work, but the 
timethus spent is not idleness. A leading 
educator recently said, ‘‘ There is quite a 
liberal education in farm work.’’ There is 
much in farm life to develop to develop noble 
purposes, high aspirations, and to cultivate 
strong will power. These influence will not, 
however, take the place of good schools. In 
such an ideal place for producing perfect 
specimens of manhood and womanhood, 
where God has done so much, our great, rich 
and grand old Commonwealth should do a 
little by aiding these schools. The law has 
fixed the qualifications of the principals of 
these schools high. There is no difference 
astograde. That is right. The old village 
academy with its college-bred professor is a 
thing of the past. The High School must 
take its place. It must domore. It mustdo 
for the many what the academy did for the 
few. The principal must be no less learned 
than the old professor, but must be much 
broader and more practical in his teaching. 
He must be able to use intelligently, and to 
the best advantage, teachers of medium 
capacity under him. He must be able to 
organize and classify the school. He must 
bea leader in the community, able to map 
out reading courses for the parents as well as 
for the boys and girls. He must cultivatea 
taste for good literature, and select proper 
books and periodicals for the school library 
as well as ior the home. This must be done 
with a tact and grace that is attractive. On 
this will depend the success of the teacher as 
much as on his scientific knowledge. The 
whole community looks up to such an one. 
They are to be procured, but not for thirty 
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dollars per month. The State must here ex- 
tend her aid. 

The rural communities cannot afford to 
employ teachers to fill these places. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said in his address at the 
dedication of the High School in Philadel- 
phia, ‘‘ The training in the public schools 
must, of course, be not merely a trainlng of 
intellect, but what counts for infinitely 
more, a training in character. 

‘‘And the chief factor in that training must 
be the personal equation of the teacher; the 
influence exerted, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, by the man or 
woman who stands in so peculiar a relation 
to the boys and girls under his or her care, 
a relationship closer and more vital in its 
after effects than any other save that of 
parent and child. 

‘« The man or woman who does work worth 
doing is the man or woman who lives, 
breathes, sleeps that work, with whom it is 
ever present in his or her soul, whose ambi- 
tion is to do it well, and who feels rewarded 
in the thought of having done it well.”’ 

These are the kind of teachers necessary 
for principals of township high schools, 
more necessary than for any other position. 
Men and women of this character spread 
over our rural districts would be a mighty 
stimulus to the great body of teachers. 
This would result in great improvement in 
all our schools. 

As has been shown, our law makers have 
made three grades of these schools with 
appropriations varying accordingly. This 
seems an error in an otherwise good law. 
There is perhaps no rural community in 
which it is wise to have a course of study 
extending more than two years beyond the 
so-called common branches, for the following 
reasons : 

The great majority of pupils cannot be 
held in school long enough to complete a 
three or four years’ course. 

If a two years’ course is adopted many 
pupils will remain in school under the in- 
centive of completing the course who would 
otherwise stop earlier. Many parents will 
make sacrifices to allow their children to 
complete the course if it can be done in two 
years who would not listen to the idea of 
their staying two years longer in school. 

If a two years’ course is adopted a good 
sized class can be graduated, while if the 
longer course is adopted there would prob- 
ably be very few who would complete the 
course. Thus the advantage of the school 
would be lost on the community. 

Again, in a rural district, there could not 
be had the facilities for teaching the higher 
branches. Competent teachers, apparatus, 
etc., for properly presenting the higher 
branches, are expensive. Rural districts 
can not afford this nor would it pay for the 
one or two who would take such a course. 
There would be no class spirit and any such 
attempt must be largely a farce. Also if 
there is a rural district thickly enough pop- 
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ulated to successfully maintain a course of 
study beyond that now known as third 
grade, such a district would be abundantly 
able to pay the additional expense. 

Any country boy or girl who has com- 
pleted a two years’ course beyond the com- 
mon branches and has a desire for higher 
education and the mental ability, can, with 
the advantages now so freely offered by our 
universities and colleges, pursue his studies 
as far as he may desire. It would be a waste 
of time for such an one to spend more time 
in the Township High School when advant- 
ages so superior are furnished in our pre- 
paratory and other schools. 

It these conclusions are correct, then the 
grading, as the law provides is a hindrance 
to the usefulness of the schools. It throws 
out a false incentive by offering more money 
for a longer course than is practicable. 

The masses of the world’s people, and it 
is for the masses we are pleading, do not 
desire, and cannot have under present con- 
ditions scientific training. The object of 
these schools is practical, and for the com- 
mon people. We are not pleading for the 
Franklins, the Lincolns, or the Garfields, 
whose mighty genius can surmount all ob- 
stacles, but it is for the common boy and 
girl; the home-makers of our nation, those 
who must spend their lives toiling on our 
farms and in our shops; the bone and sinew 
of our nation; the real rulers of our land. 

A thorough grounding in the common 
branches, as the law defines them, a good 
understanding of English literature with a 
cultivated appetite for good reading, anda 
fair knowledge of general history, together 
with a knowledge of howto use books, with 
perhaps the elements of agriculture and 
proper training in character, the most im- 
portant of all, should be the end and aim of 
these schools. 

The length of term should also be consid- 
ered by our lawmakers. Where our legisla- 
ture appropriates money it should also 
throw around it sufficient safeguards to 
secure the greatest benefit. Seven months 
is, at present,the minimum legal term of 
school. The term in the High School room 
should not be less than eight months. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps sufficient to 
add that these schools are a boon to the 
farming districts, that our State can well 
afford, and which willrichly repay. Finan- 
cially they will increase the value of real 
estate and insure the better tilling of the 
soil. They willhave a tendency to hold the 
population of the farming districts, make 
farms smaller and better cultivated, and 
thus greatly increase the agricultural pro- 
ducts. Whatis more important, it will give 
our people a great impetus along educa- 
tional lines, and our grand old Common- 
wealth broader-minded and more intelligent 
citizens. 

Our worthy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has called the attention of our 
legislature to the fact that there are sixty- 
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six of these schools, and has asked for an 
increased appropriation in their aid. We 
have no doubt that our present legislature 
and executive realize the necessity for this, 
and will act accordingly. The numbers of 
these schools will increase very rapidly if 
the State will give sufficient aid to enable 
the townships to maintainthem. Itis tobe 
hoped that this assembly of school directors 
realize the importance of this movement, 
and will call the attention ot our lawmakers 
most forcibly to the present results and the 
need for further aid, and the necessity for 
improving the present law. 

The act of 1895 and the appropriation of 
1901 for these schools show our lawmakers 
realize the growing necessity for such 
schools. We feel assured that our present 
legislature and executive are in no wise in- 
ferior to their predecessors. 


Newton P. West, Delaware Co.: I have 
enjoyed very greatly the able address of 
Supt. Hamilton last evening and this re- 
markable paper just read, by a man who 
was born and lives in the country, and 
knows its needs. It would be folly to go 
over their ground, and I will only em- 
phasize a few points. Men differ honestly, 
and by expression of differing opinions 
we reach an adjustment. My own opin- 


ion is that close local supervision is a pre- 


requisite to the rural high school, that we 
may shape the grading of the lower 
schools with reference to the high school. 
The local principal could do this; the 
county superintendent has not time. The 
matters of support, centralization and 
conveyance may be left to the directors. 
We should have legislation to make these 
things possible, but cast-iron rules work 
hardship in some localities. We do not 
need discussion so much as that our Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall draft a bill that 
will give the rural districts the high 
school privileges they need. 

S. W. Lehn, Cumberland: I live quite 
near Dickinson College atid the Indian 
school, we have a female college in our 
neighborhood and the Shippensburg 
Normal School. In West Pennsboro is 
the monument to that steadfast friend of 
education, Governor Ritner. The town- 
ship is 13 miles long by 3% wide, and 
has 15 schools. ‘Ten years ago it had 
520 boys and girls; two years ago it had 
been reduced to 480, last year to 460, this 
year there will be little more than 4oo. 
Why this steady decrease? Look about 
you, and you will see many houses bear- 
ing the card ‘‘for rent.’? Why are the 
people going away? Ask one of them, 
and he will tell you there is nothing in 
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living in the country; you cannot educate 
your children; if you go to town the older 
children can find employment and the 
younger will have good schools. And so 
the rural districts lose their population to 
the cities. 

Wm. Wynkoop, Bucks: Many farms in 
New England have been abandoned, and 
many in Bucks county can scarcely find 
renters; and the prime cause is that the 
people find their sons and daughters un- 
willing to stay on the farm—so they 
crowd to the cities, to get a better chance 
to learn something. For the sake of 
these rural communities we must give 
them the same chance as the towns. 
Twenty or twenty-five rural pupils will 
come to school in a borough, where 
parents pay school tax at home, and pay 
again for their tuition, because in the 
borough they have the advantage of a 
graded school. 

Supt. Hamilton: One or two phases of 
the question have not been touched. I 
agree with the paper except as to the 
extent of the course. The best thing 
about the paper is what it suggests. 
Many of the high school preparatory 
courses are a disadvantage; we had better 
make courses that will prepare for life 
than for college—most of our pupils are 
not on their way to college. Many of 
the greatest and most useful men never 
went to college. In the census we find 
that only 8 per cent. of our people work 
on clerical lines—we should make the 
schools rather to fit the 92 percent. If 
the schools were fitted to prepare pupils 
for farm life they would have more sym- 
pathy in the rural districts. In my 
county many of the farmers are opposed 
to the township high school because they 
believe it is preparatory to college, and 
they do not want their boys to go there. 
The appropriation is based on the grade 
of the school—I think it should rather be 
based upon the attendance. Often too a 
township is too small—several townships 
should be allowed to combine, and town- 
ship lines might be obliterated for high 
school purposes. A pupil near the town- 
ship line should be allowed to go to the 
most convenient school, at the expense 
of his proper district, which should draw 
its state appropriation proportionally. 
Thus the villages which are the centres 
of business would be also centres of edu- 
cation, which works well in Massachu- 
setts, and perhaps we should amend our 
law on that same line. The transporta- 
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tion business is sometimes difficult with 
us on account of crooked townships and 
bad roads; but human progress is a con- 
tinual struggle with difficulties, and it is 
no more difficult to carry the children 
two or three miles to school than to carry 
our milk to the railroad or produce to 
market. The difficulties are largely im- 
aginary. New England has done this 
kind of work, and has brains in Congress 
to show forit. The bow of promise is 
in our sky, and the time approaches 
when county life will be more pleasant, 
convenient and lucrative. 

Supt. Moore, Chester county: Dr. 
Hamilton has made my speech, and I 
will only add the expression of my con- 
viction that the rural high school has 
come to stay. We should all see our 
members of legislature and urge upon 
them boldly and fearlessly what should 
be done. The sum asked for the high 
schools is seriously questioned—but so 
would any other sum be. The iegisla- 
ture changes every two years, and needs 
to be educated all the time. I think this 


bill should be amended authorizing the 
State Superintendent to pay out the ap- 
propriation, and keep the legislators from 


juggling with the matter. Then too the 
boroughs are asking for their share of the 
“money. I would like to offer a resolu- 
tion that where the high school can be 
more conveniently established in a 
borough, it may be so done, and the 
borough shall have its share in the ap- 
propriation. 

The suggestion was referred to com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

Dr. Schaeffer: My experience is that 
no man finds out just how little he 
amounts to, until he finds himself face to 
face with a Legislature. The new State 
Superintendent feels like a McKinley or 
Roosevelt, and starts in to reform the 
universe between sunset and sunrise. He 
knows more later. We tried for a high 
school appropriation in ’95 and did not 
get it; year after year we got nothing; 
last time we begged for only $25,000 a 
year, promising that they should see the 
stimulus to the townships inside of a 
year. They saw it: last year 68 high 
schools came up, this year there will 
probably be 100. We could pay them 
last year but 75 per cent. of the proposed 
amount; if we have no increase in appro- 
priation we can pay but 50 per cent. this 
time. We failed to get the chairman of 
the House committee to agree to add 
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$25,000 for two years; then we introduced 
a bill asking for a total of $200,000, which 
has passed the Senate and is hanging in 
the House. I approve the suggestion of 
Supt. Moore, and would have liked to 
help the boroughs; but it appeared on the 
face of the figures that it would cost not 
less than $160,000 for two years, and we 
knew if we asked for that we should 
probably get nothing. It is right that 
we should help townships to send high 
school pupils to high schools in adjacent 
boroughs; but there is not enough money 
in sight to do all that we would be glad 
todo. So it is wise to concentrate our 
strength on what is possible, and if we 
get that done we may be profoundly 
thankful. If we can get this $200,000 it 
will do a grand work, and the township 
high school will be an established fact 
beyond all doubt. We can then solve 
the other questions as time passes and 
education advances. One thing 1 know 
—that it never pays the city or borough 
to oppose the giving of money to improve 
the township schools, or vice versa. It 
is only when we lock hands that we ac- 
complish things. The Normal Schools 
have demonstrated that, and the public 
schools must learn it in order to get what 
they want. [Applause. ] 


AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The following committee was appointed 
to audit the Treasurer’s account: E. D. 
Pardoe, Cumberland; J. A. Rine, North- 
umberland; G. N. Tuttle, Potter. 


SCHOOL ROOM SANITATION, 


Dr. F. R. Stotler, of Wilkinsburg, 
Allegheny county, read the following 
paper: 

The subject of my paper is schoolroom 
sanitation. Its motto, ‘‘ An ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a pound of cure.’’ 

Where, or by whom, this saying origi- 
nated I am unable to say. It sounds very 
much like one of Benjamin Franklin’s 
‘* Poor Richards,’’ but Iam not sure. Per- 
haps some one present and better informed 
will kindly emulate the renowned William 
Reilly and expound for us. 

But, by whomsoever, or wheresoever, said 
to be originated it is an axiom, and doubt- 
less a plagiarism. No, not that; for axioms, 
that is, self-evident truths, are the common 
property of sanely observing and reasoning 
men in time past, present or to come; 0 
all lands, and in whatever language ex- 
pressed. 

Certain axioms appeal more strongly to, 
or impress themselves more vividly on, the 
mind of the individual owing to the associ- 
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ation of ideas brought about by occupation, 
predisposition, or environment: Hence, as 
a physician, it seemed to me especially ap- 
propriate that I take as the keynote, or mo- 
tive of my paper that one which has been, 
and ever will be, both the guiding truth 
and primary objective of scientific medicine. 
Not that the profession underestimates the 
value of cure; but it does realize that it is 
infinitely better to destroy or remove the 
cause of disease than be compelled to fight 
the enemy after a lodgment has been effected; 
often with fearful loss, and not seldom with 
defeat. 

This, I say, has- always been the aim of 
scientific practitioners of the science and 
art of combatting disease and relieving suf- 
fering. And history reveals a gallant strug- 
gle against the combined forces of supersti- 
tion and fanaticism, born of ignorance and 
cupidity. Not always, we are sorry to ad- 
mit, has the opposition entirely come from 
outside the profession; for the fetich of 
specific cure, the panacea, the elixir of life, 
like the philosopher’s stone has been the 
‘‘will o’ the wisp’’ that has led many an 
otherwise able and conscientious man on a 
fool’s errand. And envy—than which there 
is no greater, or smaller moral ye 
has on many occasions calumniated, derided 
and delayed the blessings which patient, 
enthusiastic, and altruistic investigators 
have discovered or devised to enhance man’s 
comfort and well-being. 

Were it pertinent or politic, many exam- 
ples of ignorant and envious opposition to 
well thought out and proved medical and 
sanitary prevention of disease—even at the 
present day—could be cited. But, happily, 
for the last quarter of a century, men, not 
only in, but also out of the profession of 
medicine, in fact from every profession and 
calling, have stood shoulder to shoulder 
working harmoniously together in the in- 
terest of public, private, and personal sani- 
tation and hygiene. Governments, as 
never before, have been induced,—forced, I 
might say—to recognize and adopt measures 
for the conservation of public health which 
have been demonstrated absolutely reliable; 
and all based on the axiom ‘An ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure; 
yea, many pounds of cure. 

The proofs? Oh! wecould marshal them 
in impregnable phalanxes did time permit 
their mobilization and review; but that is 
unnecessary, for the armor of the axiom 
upon which scientific sanitation is founded 
has no spot or blemish, and is invulnerable. 
Rather let us consider some of the details of 
Sanitary art, 7. ¢., the adaptation of means 
to ends, concerning which there often is 
room for differences of opinion. 

I wish we had a word to clearly define the 
conjugate relation between science and art, 
for they never can be divorced. Some day, 
when I have nothing else to do, I will try 
to devise a word expressive both of abstrac- 
tion and materialism. 
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In presenting this paper, I trust you real- 
ize that it will be impossible for me to do 
more than call attention—and that very 
briefly—to a few of the more important 
points of school sanitation. Nor doI speak 
with the assurance of an expert, but simply 
as one who recognizes the importance of the 
subject, and wants to know more. 

School sanitation demands from every 
director the most thoughtful consideration. 
The environment of pupils during school 
hours is not to be settled merely by the ex- 
penditure of dollars and c-e-n-t-s, but by 
dollars and s-e-n-s-e. Any advantage we 
obtain costs somewhat, somewhere and 
somehow ; but it is possible to get tao little 
for our money, work or time, by injudicious 
adaptation of meanstoends. Therefore, the 
point I wish to impress is that the director 
or controller should make himself tolerably 
familiar with, at least, the more important 
laws of sanitary science, so that he may be 
prepared to fairly judge the sanitary condi- 
tion of the school buildings in his district, 
and have sufficient knowledge of their prac- 
tical application as will enable him to rem- 
edy or prevent defects. 

Of course sanitary science and art are still 
imperfect. The object desired and striven 
for, as we have already intimated, is fault- 
less; but not enough clear thinking, observ- 
ing and experimenting have yet been done 
to justify the assertion that principles and 
methods are always truly scientific. How- 
ever, in this, sanitation is neither excep- 
tional or ‘‘ singular in its singularity.’ 

It goes without saying that a school edi- 
fice should be healthfully located and sub- 
stantially built. By healthfully located I 
mean where good drainage is possible, pure 
air and sunlight abundant. The latter, in 
cities especially, requires the director’s care- 
ful attention and determined effort to secure. 
When secured let him not, for fear of injur- 
ing the pupil’s eyes, shut it entirely out 
with blinds, for God’s blessed sunlight is 
the most efficient health-giver and preventer 
of disease vouchsafed to man. No wonder 
so many of the ancient races worshipped the 
sun. Healthfully located, substantially 
built, and taking it for granted that the 
rooms are, or will be, furnished with seats 
and desks of a size and shape to provide the 
greatest possible comfort and convenience, 
we purpose to consider four main factors of 
sanitation that the building requires to 
make it hygienic, viz., sewering and plumb- 
ing, lighting, heating and ventilating, last 
but not least, cleanliness. 

A& it is always best to commence at the 
beginning, suppose we start in the base- 
ment. I do not know how it is now, but 
when I was a boy the basement of the aver- 
age school-house in the country districts, or 
as I should better term it, the space be- 
tween floor and ground bounded by the 
foundation walls, was a gruesome place, the 
abode of darkness, dampness and foul air, 
the latter sometimes rendered highly malo- 
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dorous by the presence of one or more speci- 
mens of Mephitis mephiticz. Ordinarily, 
only two or three narrow slits, or other 
small openings, in the walls existed, so that 
circulation of air beneath the floor was in- 
adequate to effect proper ventilation, and 
personal access thereto was difficult or im- 
possible. I trust all this has been reformed, 
at least indifferently well, and I am the 
more inclined to believe such is the case 
after reading the yearly report of the super- 
intendent of one of the western counties of 
this State, wherein he accused the control- 
lers of an anonymous township of maintain- 
ing a pig-sty under one of their school- 
houses. I thought at the time, and think 
so yet, that the worthy superintendent would 
have softened the asperities of his remarks 
had he realized that the directors were en- 
deavoring in this manner to solve the prob- 
lem of basement lighting and ventilating. 
While not the best way, nor the most re- 
fined, it was evident they were taking an 
interest in the matter, and in time—pro- 
vided they lived long enough—their tech- 
nique would improve. Besides, too, they 
doubtless had in mind David Harum’s wise 
observation and utterance in regard to dogs 
and fleas, and reasoned that if fleas could 
keep a dog from brooding on the fact of his 
being a dog, and make him lively, the same 
effect ought to result in the school. 

But to resume. There should bea cellar 
under every school building, be it of only 
one or many rooms, with adequate provision 
for drainage, lighting, ventilation, and ex- 
clusion of both wild and domestic animals. I 
need hardly say that cleanliness should be 
as rigorously maintained in the basement 
as in any other part of the building. 
Especially it the urinals and latrines are 
situated there, unpleasant odors may be 
carried upward if proper ventilation, drain- 
age and asepsis be not instituted and en- 
forced. 

In the country, where water for flushing 
may not be obtainable, and where mechani- 
cal ventilation is not practicable, the closets 
should be outside the building ata distance 
of say 50 feet, securely separate for the 
sexes and with a covered walk to each. 
Also movable boxes should be placed under 
the seats, and dry earth or ashes spread 
daily upon the contents as a deodorant. 
These boxes should be emptied at least once 
a week. Of course this entails extra ex- 
pense, but it will be money well spent; and 
the man who attends to this duty should 
see to it that the closets are kept in a good 
sanitary condition both above and below. 

In all large buildings, public or private, 
plans of the sewering and plumbing in- 
stallation should be kept for reference. 
This is markedly necessary regarding the 
sewers; for all these, or nearly all, are un- 
derground and invisible. I call to mind 
one instance, that of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, where much trouble, ex- 
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pense and sickness were incurred before 
sewer obstructions could be located, and 
which would have been avoided had draw- 
ings of the plan existed. Great care should 
be exercised by those supervising the de- 
tails of the work of sewering to see that 
perfect material is used, tight joints secured, 
and sufficient equable fall given to insure 
good gravity drainage; but frequent flush- 
ing should supplement this and been forced, 
or sewer gas will, at times, in spite of traps, 
return to poison the air in the building. 

As regards plumbing, it was customary 
formerly to do what is called ‘‘ hidden” 
work; z. ¢., conceal the pipes in the walls, 
in the partitions, or under the floors, as the 
case might be, and which required the 
almost tearing down of a building when re- 
pairs were necessary; all of which was un- 
sanitary in theextreme. But now ‘‘open’”’ 
work is the rule in all modern buildings 
claiming sanitary construction; hence plans 
of the same are by no means so important 
as in the case of sewering. 

We come now to the school rooms; and 
first, as to their lighting. It is conceded 
that the 7 is most comfortable and best 
served if the light enters the room at his 
back or at his left. When possible both en- 
trances of light should be secured. The ad- 
vantages thus gained are self-evident and 
require no demonstration. The amount of 


light admitted should be ample. One-fourth 


of the floor space is accepted as a fair aver- 
age of what the windows should be. In 
other words, if there are 800 square feet of 


; floor, there ought to be 200 square feet of 


window surface. Suitable shades to modu- 
late the light, or on occasion to exclude the 
direct rays of the sun, should never be 
omitted. 

Heating and Ventilating.—I consider these 
as naturally associated. Cooling might be 
added, for the time is not far distant when 
this will be considered among the sanitary 
necessities of school buildings, especially 
where a ten-months term carries well into 
the heat of summer. 

If it were only a question of heating the 
air in a school room to the proper tempera- 
ture the problem would be a very easy one, 
and much more so if our school buildings 
were constructed to better exclude cold. A 
solid stone or brick wall is about as good a 
frost-bearer as ice itself. Also, in a climate 
like ours, double windows would be an im- 
provement. But it is zo¢ a question of sim- 
ply keeping the air in a room at a certain 
temperature. We must, at ihe same time, 
keep it sufficiently pure to be healthfully 
respirable. 7Zhzs zs ventilation. 

Broadly speaking, there are two modes of 
combining the dual function of heating and 
ventilating. The first is by what is termed 
the natural or ‘‘ gravity’’ method. The sec- 
ond by the artificial or mechanical method. 
The first depends for its action on the phy- 
sical law that heated air expands, becomes 
relatively lighter, and when there is no 
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hindrance, ascends. On the contrary, im- 
pure air being heavier, tends in proportion 
to its impurity more or less rapidly to seek 
a lower level. In short, the purest air ina 
room will be at the ceiling, the foulest at 
the floor. All that remains, therefore, is to 
provide a way of withdrawing the foul air, 
which is accomplished by openings either in 
the floor, or on its level in the walls, which 
connect with air and gas-tight tubes leading 
downwards and converging into the base of 
a ventilating stack or chimney wherein a 
fire is maintained to increase upward 
draught in the same. 

Artificial, or mechanical, heating and 
ventilating is effected by fans or blowers 
forcing warmed fresh air to the rooms 
through pipes or conduits, and removing 
foul air through another system of tubes by 
means of suction or exhaust fans. Great 
improvements have been made during the 
last ten or fifteen years in the methods of 
both heating and ventilating, especially 
ventilating; but the differences of opinion 
among reputed experts is proof positive 
that the ideal has not yet been attained. 
Were I to go into a detailed description of 
the various methods and devices for heating 
and ventilating—all having their good 
points, and all more or less imperfect—it 
would take us too far afield for the scope of 
this paper. Rather let us consider what is 
sought to be obtained, which is pure, warmed 
air, and why ? 

It matters not whether the air is directly 
heated in the room by grate, stove, steam 
or hot water radiator, or indirectly by heat 
conveyed through pipes from hot-air furn- 
aces, steam or hot water coils. The great 
object is that the air shall be kept in a con- 
dition of respivatory purity. I usethe term 
respiratory purity because air fit for respir- 
ation may vary within a certain limit short 
of aseptic. Indeed, absolutely pure air is 
a scarce article, especially inland. The at- 
mosphere, by measure or volume, is approx- 
imately composed of nitrogen, 80 per cent.; 
oxygen, 20 per cent.; carbon dioxide, one- 
twentieth of one per cent.; a trace of am- 
monia, and some watery vapor. The pro- 
putes of nitrogen and oxygen never varies, 

ut circumstances or accidents may deter- 
mine the relative quantity of carbon diox- 
ide, ammonia, aqueous vapor, and impurities 
of various kinds. 

The function of respiration in man and 
animals depletes the air of oxygen and re- 
turns to it an increased percentage of car- 
bon dioxide, or carbonic acid gas. Expired 
air contains about 5 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide, as against one-twentieth of one 
per cent. inspired; also more watery vapor, 
and, in addition, some animal or organic 
matter which is prone to rapid putrefaction. 
An adult will vitiate—so experts tell us— 
30 cubic feet of air per minute, or 1800 cubic 
feet in one hour. In other words, he will 
have increased the percentage of carbon 
dioxide to the danger limit, which is one 
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per cent., and supersaturated the 30 or 1800 
cubic feet with aqueous vapor and poisonous 
animal or organic matter. If these esti- 
mates are accepted as correct—and they are 
generally admitted—the query naturally 
arises, how many pupils can be safely 
placed in a room of a certain cubical air 
capacity? This depends altogether on how 
often the airin a room is changed; but if 
this is done too rapidly heat is wasted, and 
injurious drafts produced. Where mechan- 
ical ventilation is employed, the matter of 
cubical air space would cut no figure were 
it not for drafts. The pupils might be 
packed into a room as closely as the soldiers 
were in the ‘‘ Black Hole of Calcutta,’’ and, 
provided 30 cubic feet of pure air per in- 
dividual were supplied every minute, and 
30 of impure air removed, the conditions of 
health would be maintained, du¢ this rapid 
introduction and removal would be as in- 
tolerable as a western cyclone. 

With our present appliances for heating 
and ventilating, a pupil should have as his 
share of the cubical air capacity of a room 
from 250 to 400 feet. With this amount to 
begin with, ventilation, either mechanical 
or natural, can for a time at least, be assured 
without having to change the air so rapidly; 
and yet, even with this initial fund, let us 
by practical illustration show how little it 
can be depended upon. 

Take, for example, a school room 30 feet 
long, 25 feet wide, and 12 feet high. This 
will give a cubical air capacity of gooo feet. 
Now, if we allow 300 cubic feet of air space, 
or if we say 250 feet, per pupil, we can place 
therein 30 and 36 respectively. With 30 
pupils in a room of the above dimensions, 
they would, if no fresh air was admitted, 
bring the atmosphere to a condition of 
respiratory impurity in 1o minutes. If there 
were 36 pupils, in 8% minutes. If then, 
under the above conditions, health demands 
a complete change of air in the room from 
six, to seven and one-fifth times every hour, 
we can easily comprehend that the greater 
the number of pupils, the faster the air must 
be moved. The heating and ventilating 
people tell us it can be done at the rate of 6 
feet per second without causing appreciable 
drafts. Of course, much depends on the 
size of the inflow and outflow pipes, the 
temperature of the admitted air, &c.; but to 
my mind 6 feet per second seems excessive. 
The fact remains, that even with the very 
best heating and ventilating systems, a 
limit must be placed on the number of 
pupils in a room if we expect to furnish 
them with healthful air in a healthful and 
comfortable manner. 

I have, during the last few years, inspected 
quite a number of up to-date heating and 
ventilating plants in school and other pub- 
lic buildings. Two faults in the adaptation 
of means to ends were strikingly apparent 
ip the majority of the methods called the 
‘‘indirect.’’ First, the source of heat sup- 
ply was insufficient. Second, the conduits 
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for onaming the warmed air were too 
small. Result, either inability to heat pro- 
perly in very cold weather, or less super- 
heated, desiccated air, unfit for respiration, 
driven into the rooms and halls with dan- 
gerous and uncomfortable velocity. I am 
satisfied that this construction is not always 
the result of ignorance, but more often 
caused by mistaken econcmy. Ample fur- 
maces, generous boilers and superficies of 
steam or hot-water coils, large caliber of 
conducting pipes, will insure a volume of 
air that need not be overheated or overdried, 
and that will, as it were, gently breathe 
into the rooms. 

I suppose I am a crank about drafts, but 
really I have suffered more discomfort, and 
contracted more sickness in both public and 
private buildings, from excessive air cur- 
rents than I ever did from impure air. And 
do not mistake me to mean cold air only, 
for hot air currents, while not nearly so in- 
jurious as the former, are, if they strike the 

y unequally, detrimental. All can now 
be avoided by the proper expenditure of 
dollars and s-e-n-s-e when we build our 
school-houses, provided we limit the num- 
ber of pupils in each room in accordance 
with its proportionate size. 

A word here to our country brethren, if 
any are present, which I hope will be heard 
in the same kindly spirit it is spoken. We 
who received our elementary instruction in 
the country school-house of former days re- 
tain a vivid impressien of a box of frame, 
stone, or brick, with window opposite on 
either side, a door, a gable roof, and a for- 
lorn air, which is suggestive of ‘‘a rag, a 
bone, and a hank of hair.’’ One about as 
unlovely and uninviting as the other. For 
heating, a large egg stove in the center of 
the room, or perhaps an open fire-place at 
one end, supplemented by a stove at the 
other. 

For ventilation, one or more windows 
raised from below, or lowered from above. 
Primary result: direct lateral or indirect 
downward impact of air upon the heads and 
shoulders of =. Secondary result: 
especially in cold weather, earache, in- 
flamed eyes, sore throat, nasal and bronchial 
catarrhs, pneumonia and even pulmonary 
consumption in budding manhood and 
womanhood that might otherwise never 
have developed. While great improvements 
have been and are being made in pleasing 
architectural designs, I fear there are yet 
many country school houses sadly deficient 
in what best makes for the health and com- 
fort of the —_—. We beg that country 
directors will very seriously consider the 
heating and ventilating of their buildings, 
and, where needed, bring them more nearly 
up to present sanitary standards. 

On general principles I would say that 
windows should have no other function than 
to admit light; but if they mast be used for 
ventilation, let it be done by raising the 
lower sash, and if a board is placed over, 
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and somewhat higher than the opening, the 
inflowing air will be deflecteu upward, and 
more gradually diffused throughout the 
room. Foul air can be pretty satisfactorily 
disposed of if large open fireplaces, with 
grates set low, are used for heating instead 
of stoves... Expedients like these can be 
used when lack of means compels; but it is 
scarcely credible there is a school district in 
the great commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
unable to afford the best. 

We have mentioned that circumstances or 
accidents may contribute to determine the 
relative quantity of impurities of various 
kinds in the atmosphere. Some of these— 
such as flakes of soot, particles of dust, &c. 
—permit of removal, or partially so. In 
manufacturing districts where bituminous 
coal is the fuel employed the air is filled 
with suspended particles of unconsumed 
carbon. In Pittsburg we have in addition 
to this the dust thrown out be the numer- 
ous ore smelting furnaces, which impreg- 
nates the atmosphere in their immediate 
neighborhood to such an extent that vege- 
tation is stunted or killed. One day last 
summer I was on the Monongahela river 
bluff opposite the Homestead Mills, and 
found numerous large trees dead, and others 
in a dying condition owing to the deposit of 
metallic oxides on their leaves, which, like 
electro-plating, formed a covering that 
effectually hindered their respiratory func- 
tion. Toastranger entering Pittsburg for 
the first time, the pall of smoke that almost 
constantly —— the city and easterly 
suburbs must make him marvel how the 
inhabitant can keep clean, not to speak of 
existing for any length of time. He can’t 
always be clean, but he does his best to keep 
his children's atmospherical environment 
during school hours as immaculate as pos- 
sible; in proof of which we point you to the 
fact that nearly every school building 
erected in the city and begee= 4 during the 
last ten years is equipped with appliances 
for screening the air, and many with devices 
for —s and drying it sufficiently before 
heating and admitting into the rooms and 
halls. As to existing, vital statistics show 
that the death rate is not greater than in 
many other very much cleaner cities. We 
are all creatures of habit, and the Pitts- 
burger endures and thrives, transmitting 
the ability to his descendants, 

We come now to the gospel of cleanliness. 
There is a very great difference between 
simple innocuous dirt, and that which en- 
genders disease. The prevention and re- 
moval of the former is purely a matter of 
ethical good taste; that of the latter sani- 
tary. Itis well to bear this fact in mind 
while practicing the art of cleanliness. 

However hazy a director’s ideas of sani- 
tary science may be, he cannot be excused 
if the school buildings in his district, ward 
or township are not kept clean and tidy. 
Not only this, but the pupils and their be- 
longings must be attended to. While water 
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and soap are so plentiful and cheap, there 
is no palliation for the offense, I might 
almost say crime, of permitting a child to 
remain in the school-room with soiled face 
and hands, or unkempt hair. A little judi- 
cious insistence on the teacher’s part will 
usually induce a more careful toilet super- 
vision at home, but means should be sup- 
lied, as is now done in all modern school 
uildings, to correct failures along this line. 
It is not necessary that a pupil be clothed in 
purple and fine linen, but filthy clothing 
and person are degrading to good manners 
and morals, and should not be tolerated. 

We next call your attention to school san- 
itation in its relation to the protection of 
pupils from communicable diseases. I will 
not weary you by quoting the law, which 
= ample authority on this head, and in- 

icates that prevention of disease, and pro- 
tection therefrom, is considered a matter of 
the greatest importance. In this connec- 
tion I wish to mention that a law was passed 
ata late meeting of the legislature giving 
boards of directors in townships and bor- 
oughs where there are no boards of health the 
power to act as such, which is, in certain re- 
spects, more comprehensive and less ambig- 
uous in wording and phraseology than the 
text of the old law. A local health board 
cannot curtail any provisions of the law, but 
it may add whatever it deems to be the best 
interest of its jurisdiction, with the proba- 
bility of the state board upholding its hands 
to the extent of everything within the 
bounds of reason and practicability. We 
honestly believe it would be well within the 
bounds of reason, and contribute greatly to 
the welfare of pupils, if school physicians 
were universally employed and paid to per- 
form duties which the average director has 
—- the time nor the ability to superin- 
tend. 

The work of a school physician should 
include hygiene of the building, and of the 
eyes, ears, nose, teeth, throat, skin and 
nerves of the pupils. The handling of epi- 
demics should be entirely under his care and 
control; the examination of children as to 
their ability to do full school work, the 
supervision of the bodily training and ath- 
letic exercises given by the school; in short, 
everything that would promote the comfort 
and well being of the pupil. Many children 
are taxed beyond their mental capacity. 
Many have physical disabilities which 
render long confinement and study a tort- 
ure, such as incontinence of urine and de- 
fective vision. Some are affected with cer- 
tain forms of skin disease, which, if not 
often communicable, are offensive to sight 
and smell. Others have decayed teeth, or 
catarrhal diseases of nose, ears or throat 
that soon renders the air about them very 
unpleasant. All this, and much more, 
would be early recognized by the trained 
physician, who should be empowered to act 
as seemed to promise the best results. 

Finally, by way of preventing the spread 
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of contagious and infectious diseases, the 
belongings of the pupil—such as books, 
pencils, tablets, slates, etc., require atten- 
tion. When any communicable disease— 
even the least dangerous, say for example 
chicken-pox—occurs in a family sending 
children to school, the books and supplies 
used by them should at once be destroyed. 
If the disease is one not entirely under the 
ban, and other children of the family are 
ne ee to attend school, they should not 

allowed, in my judgment to carry any 
books home; or better still, be presented 
with whatever is needful for night work, 
and instructed that these articles must not 
be returned. 

I am not one who laughs at the so-called 
“trifling ’’ ailments of childhood; nor one 
who a or knowingly would expose 
a little child to infection on the puerile 
ground that it is certain to have the disease 
sooner or later anyhow, and the sooner the 
better. The truth is, children’s diseases 
are too often —S just because of this 
inane idea; and it is high time that parents, 
and those having children in their care 
should learn to view the subject not so 
lightly. 

Although this paper is already longer 
than either you or I could wish, still I feel I 
cannot conclude without asserting that san- 
itation in its relations to schools should in- 
clude not only the health of pupils, but also 
their morals and manners. In fact all edu- 
cation is sanitary, because it promotes the 
well being of the individual, and through 
him that of the state; and we who constitute 
boards of education fail in our whole duty 
if we do not realize that elevation of charac- 
ter, and cultivation of refined tastes and 
manners are justly due children from those 
who supervise their education. Hence we 
should demand that our superintendents, 
principals and teachers, by precept and ex- 
oe instruct their pupils in good morals 
and good manners; not intermittently and 
perfunctorily—-like physiology is so often 
taught—but continuously, persistently, with 
as ardent a desire for results as from the 
teaching of arithmetic. I would rather see 
fewer high school and college graduates if 
thereby gracious manners and stable char- 
acter may be acquired. 

‘Train up a child in the way he should 
o, and when he is old he will not depart 
rom it.’’ Which is only another way of 

saying, ‘‘An ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure.’’ 


H. M. Lessig, Montgomery county, 
was asked to open this discussion, in the 
absence of the gentleman appointed. He 
said he had no objection to a scientifically 
arranged schoolhouse, but a good thing 
could be overdone and we must try not 
to get too much chaff with our wheat. 
Some people would require the teacher 
to have a footrule and yard-stick and 
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tape measure and what not, to take 
measurements of all the pupils every 
day—for they might grow overnight. 
Then they must have a temperature 
chart, which might be of use by way of 
jogging up the janitor. Then the pupils 
must exhale against a pane of glass every 
other second to test their breathing. The 
walls must be of particular tints, and the 
next board of directors after hearing an- 
other agent, will think they ought to 
change the color. Of course the bacteria 
must be sifted out of the air before it 
comes into the room—you can kill them 
between 150° and 170°, you know. Also 
the pencils and other tools must be 
washed chemically clean. What be- 
comes of the recitations, and when to get 
the teaching done, are secondary con- 
siderations. Why not supply the janitor 
with a big fan to purify the outside air 
before the children go home through it? 
Yet everybody knows that the healthiest 
people in the world live in sheds not 
much better, often not so good, as our 
farmer gives his cattle. But the school 
must have double windows—bhow many 
of the pupils have them in their com- 
fortable homes? We ought to have an 
oculist, too, examining the children’s 
eyes every day. We should burn all 
books that have been used for a session 
—in the interest of the book agents—for 
they might spread infection, and is not 
health the first thing? Might it not be 
well for once to ask the Legislature not 
to pass so many laws? Might not they 
adjourn for ten or twelve years, and give 
the schools the money saved on their 
salaries? Wedo not need the Legisla- 
ture all the time. What we do need is 
teachers of good physical and mental 
constitution, a pleasant smile and an en- 
couraging word, and the schools will be 
all right. 
OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The committee on nominations pre- 
sented the following list of officers for 
next session, which on motion was ap- 
proved, and the officers were declared 
elected : 

President—A. C. Coulter, Allegheny. 

First Vice-President—G. D. Swain, Butler. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Alice T. Pyle, 
Chester. 

Third Vice-President—C. H. Foster, Lu- 
zerne. 

Recording Secretary—H. M. Lessig, Mont- 
gomery. 

Corresponding Secretary — Rev. A. M. 
Keifer, Mercer. 
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Treasurer—Jas. W. Howarth, Delaware. 

Executive Committee—Rev. E. S. Hassler, 
Somerset; Wm. M. Bowen, Delaware; S. M. 
Wakefield, Fayette; A. H. Bell, Westmore- 
land; Dr. M. L. Hershey, Dauphin. 

Legislative Committee—M. 1,. McMillan, 
Wyoming; Hon. R. L. Myers, Cumberland: 
G. C. Diefenderfer, Schuylkill; Rev. Jno. A. 
Burnett, Allegheny; Wm. Repp, Lacka- 
wanna. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Rev. Hassler called attention to the 
National Convention of School Directors 
and asked if delegates should be ap- 
pointed. He had heard no report from 
the delegation of last year. 

The President said that unfortunately 
all three of the delegates were sick, and 
we were not represented. 

On motion it was agreed that the Chair 
appoint three delegates, including him- 
self as one, and three alternates this year. 
They were subsequently announced as 
follows: Delegates—Rev. E. S. Hassler, 
Somerset; Isaac P. Garrett, Delaware; 
Harry Sloyer, Chester. Adternates—H. 
M. Lessig, Montgomery; A. C. Coulter, 
Allegheny; Dr. M. L. Hershey, Dauphin. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Hon. R. L. Myers reported verbally 
from the Committee on Legislation, that 
they had made a list of all the bills re- 
lating to education now before the As- 
sembly, and handed them to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions 
with the request that they take action 
upon them. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., reported 
from the Committee on Resolutions. He 
said they had considered and acted upon 
all the questions referred to them by the 
Convention, except some that were pre- 
sented so late that there was not time to 
consider them. The following resolu- 
tions were recommended for adoption 
and were disposed of as stated. 


MINIMUM SALARY. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our ap- 
proval of ‘proposed legislation regarding the 
minimum rate of salary of school teachcrs in 
this commonwealth where school districts re- 
ceive State appropriations, and we believe that 
such minimum depos should, after the first day 
of June, 1904, be thirty-five dollars per month. 


Thos. R. McDowell, Chester: I think 
the present form of the bill might be 
better to recommend. Many schools will 
be helped by the $30, and we will be 
more likely to get that because it is more 
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reasonable. No one should be compelled 
to pay $35 or even $30 for poor teaching. 

Dr. F. R. Brunner, Berks: So you are 
not quite ready even for $30, it seems. 

Mr. McDowell: No, not if we get only 
$25 worth. 

Dr. Brunner: Better not employ that 
kind of teachers. 

Mr. McDowell: I know a case of a very 
small school, kept open under protest, 
where the district did not get $30 worth. 

W. T. Canan, Blair: No teacher under 
the heavens who does earnest work earns 
less than $35 a month. 

The resolution was adopted. 


STATE APPROPRIATION. 


Resolved, That in the distribution of the 
State appropriation no school district should 
receive a greater amount from the State than 
such district raises by local taxation for school 
and building purposes. 


Hon. A. W. Snader, Lancaster: As I 
must vote on that question in the Legis- 
lature, and the question is raised that 
such a law will be a hardship to many 
districts, I would like to hear an expres- 
sion of opinion by the members. My 
own county will not be affected, as we 
raise much more by taxation than we re- 


ceive from the state, so I am not persno- 
ally interested. But I would like to know 
if any of those present represent districts 


which would suffer by this. There are 
sparsely settled districts, where the land 
is not valuable, and the tax rate is high; 
to require these to raise as much as they 
receive will add totheir burden. I would 
like to hear what the members think 
about that, for information. 

Supt. C. L. Gramley, Centre: While I 
am personally in favor of this action, 
there are districts, as has been suggested, 
where it will be burdensome. In my 
county the township ‘of Taylor raises 
$784 by taxation of ten mills, and re- 
ceives from the state $727. The borough 
of South Philipsburg raises $500 at ten 
mills and receives about thesame. They 
think their rate is high. 

S. M. Wakefield, Fayette: The town- 
ship of Brownsville in my county last 
year received $18 more from the state 
than it paid to its teachers, and every 
acre of it would bring $1000. It is an 
outrage to get more money from the state 
than you are willing to raise for schools. 

Hon. R. L. Myers, Cumberland: I am 
not in favor of this resolution and think 
the convention should not pass it. We 
have recommended a compulsory law and 
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got it; we are about to make a compul- 
sory minimum salary; and here comes 
another encroachment on the rights of 
communities. The money given by the 
state is not by way of gift or compliment; 
it belongs to the people of the districts, 
it is their money, and they have a right 
to handle it their own way. 

Jas. F. Barton, Cumberland: The ten- 
dency of the present distribution is to re- 
lieve the people of the duty of educating 
their children. I am in favor of this re- 
solution, and it ought not to be voted 
down because a few districts are unwill- 
ing to have it. If it can be amended to 
meet their case, very well; but it ought 
to pass. 

The resolution was adopted. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Resolved, That we favor the passage of the 
bill making a special appropriation of $100,000 
a year for the next two years in aid of township 
high schools, and we urge the members of the 
Senate and House to give it their earnest 
support. 


Adopted without discussion. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Resolved, That we urge an annual appropria- 
tion of five thousand dollars to enable the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to aid in the 
employment of instructors and lecturers for the 
Pennsylvania Educational Association and 
snmmer assemblies for the improvement of 
teachers. 


Wm. Chandler, Lancaster: DoI under- 
stand that the State Superintendent ap- 
proves of this plan? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Well, that is about 
where I have come after studying the 
work in other States. The State ought 
to do something along these lines. It 
may not be known to you all that even 
the expense of reporting and publishing 
the proceedings of these conventions is 
borne by somebody else than yourselves. 
Pennsylvania ought to be placed in line 
with the other states in this matter. 

The resolution was adopted. 


DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Resolved, That we approve and urge the 
formation in each county of a School Directors’ 
Association to hold an annual session at some 
time other than during the sessions of the 
County Institute, and we urge legislation that 
shall provide for the allowance to members of 
such associations of mileage at the rate of three 
cents a mile circular, and an allowance of two 
dollars for each day’s attendance not exceeding 
two days, said sums to be paid out of the school 
funds of their respective districts, and that there 
shall be paid by the county treasurer from the 
same fund from which the appropriation for 
teachers’ institutes is paid a sum based upon 
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one dollar for each director in attendance. but 
not to exceed the sum of $100 for the general 
expenses of the convention. 

An amendment was offered to strike 
out the words, ‘‘other than during the 
sessions of county institute.” 

H. B. Eastburn, Bucks, thought insti- 
tute was not the most suitable time. The 
institute is for teachers mainly. In his 
county the Directors held two sessions, 
one during institute, the other in May, 
for matters especially concerning direct- 
ors. This contemplates the holding of a 
directors’ meeting when there are no dis- 
tracting influences. 

An amendment was offered to substi- 
tute $1 per day for the $2, but it was not 
pressed. 

Dr. A. J. Simons, Wayne, said we had 
better leave the time optional. Some 
people think institute is the very best 
time to get the directors together, when 
they can hear good things that cannot be 
enjoyed at any other time. 

Hon. R. L. Myers said it was very im- 
portant that the county superintendent 
should be present and in touch with his 
directors, and the time should not be 
fixed when he could not be there. 

The amendment to strike out was de- 
feated, and the resolution adopted as read. 


PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 
Resolved, That in order to raise the standard 
of teachers’ qualifications, and to increase the 
efficiency of the teaching force in the public 
schools of the State, legislation should be en- 
acted prohibiting county, city and borough 
superintendents from granting after June 1, 
1903, to any applicant for a teacher’s certificate 
provisional certificates covering a greater period 
than three years. ~ 
The resolution was adopted without 
discussion, and was the last of the series 
recommended by the committee. 


BOROUGH HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The following resolution was returned 
by the committee without recommenda- 
tion. 

Resolved, That any school district so situated 
as to find it more desirable to send its pupils to 
an adjoining borough or township high school, 
than to maintain a high school under the Act 
of 1895, should receive a pro rata share of the 
high school appropriation. 


Mr. Wakefield said he was opposed to 
this, unless there was some proper basis 
of examination. 

Dr. Simons thought we had better let 
the law alone as it now stands. 

Thos. R. McDowell, Chester, thought 
this was a good plan. It would save 
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money, and give many places the high 
school training they need. Some people 
now pay, in addition to their proper tax, 
the cost of tuition in adjoining boroughs. 

W. W. Sullivan, Chester, said there 
were many places where this would work 
well, in long townships where you can 
reach the borough by railroad. 

The resolution was adopted. 


AMENDING COMPULSORY LAW. 


The committee reported negatively this 
resolution offered by Mr. Smail, and it 
was defeated: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that the Compulsory School Law should 
be amended to make it compulsory for all chil- 
dren to attend schoo] between the ages of 6 and 
16, and that the discretionary clause relative to 
children between the ages of 13 and 16 be re- 
pealed. 


Other resolutions referred to the com- 
mittee, including two in reference to the 
Roberts bill, and two proposing modifi- 
cations of the township high school act, 
were reported without recommendation, 
and were not considered. 

Department adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE Chair was occupied by Vice-Pres- 
ident Brown at the opening of the 
afternoon session. 


THANKS TO HARRISBURG. 


Mr. Eastburn, chairman of committee 
on resolutions, asked leave to supply an 
omission in their report by offering a re- 
solution of thanks to the Harrisburg 
School Board for the use of this fine hall 
and to Supt. Foose for many favors. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 


INCREASE OF APPROPRIATION, DECREASE 
OF TAX LEVY. 


A. H. Bell, of Westmoreland county, 
read the following paper on the subject, 
‘*The Increase of the Appropriation has 
Occasioned the Decrease of the Tax Levy 
in certain Districts—The Evil and the 
Remedy:”’ 

We are living in an age of magnificent prom- 
ise for education. The day is upon us when all 
wise men agree that qualification must keep 
step with opportunity. The school must keep 
in touch with the forces it originates, for its 
function is not only to originate, but to direct, 
to govern, and to propel. As the chambers of 
nature are being unlocked and explored and its 
forces released and applied, we are coming, 
more and more, to realize that these forces are 
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recreating the world’s activites. Old things 
have passed away. The farmer who farms as 
his father did is outstripped and discredited by 
the man who puts the product of his brain and 
other brains into his methods, the man to whom 
science has taught what is the proper food for 
his plants, and what are the agents that will 
assimilate and transmute that food into pro- 
duct. The mechanic does not so much expend 
physical force, as he directs an external force 
that greatly multiplies his productive ability. 
The chemist no longer wastes his energy in 
trying to realize the dream that there is an 
alchemy that will transmute copper into gold, 
but he experiments with the elements until he 
produces the Bessemer steel, and combines the 
metals and treats them by such processes that 
he produces an armor plate that is impervious 
to external force however great. The merchant 
works miracles of business success by sys- 
tematizing his business and introducing econ- 
omies. The professional man is giving his 
concern more to the study of fundamental 
principles than precedents, however venerable 
with age. 

Tendencies such as these are presenting them- 
selves daily to our consciousness wherever we 
go and whatever we engage in. They either 
shake us out of our conservatism or out of the 
procession. We must get in line and be con- 
trolled by these tendencies, or we are not 
worthy of the age in which we live. Our com- 
mon schools must be broadened into harmony 
with the spirit and progress of the age. The 


— of economy must cease to be the 


ominant factor in the equation. If “ X’’ now 
represents the minimum of the expenditure, it 
must lose its present significance and stand for 
the maximum good. Only when the money 
element becomes readily expansive to securing 
the highest efficiency instead of the highest 
efficiency contracting to the lowest possible 
cost, will we reach the ideal in school econ- 
omics. 

This brings me to the question of how that 
higher efficiency can be obtained in the com- 
mon schools. It sounds tame to say that we 
must have better qualified teachers, and to 
have better teachers we must have better 
salaries and prolong the term, and yet, that 
sums the argument and states the conclusion. 

Let me premise the remarks I shall make 
upon this subject by saying that the poorest 
equipment of the schools-in the whole state is 
in the country districts. Let me say further 
that the history of modern business and pro- 
fessional life shows that it is from that virgin 
soil that the business and professional life is 
principally recruited. The farm-bred boy 
largely makes up the roster of the profession of 
the law, the ministry, the merchant and the 
banking classes. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the reasons for this, why the more poorly 
equipped country schools send out a more virile 
and larger quota to these ranks than the better 
equipped city and town schools. I am sure it 
is not because they have poorer equipment— 
but only state a fact present to the conscious- 
ness of all of us in order that I may justify the 
argument for better facilities in the country 
districts that are so potential in recruiting the 
professional and business walks of life. 
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And here let me say that the country dis- 
tricts, rather than the cities and towns, must 
bear the odium of cutting down local taxation 
as the state appropriation has increased. It is 
difficult to prove this in any other way than by 
our own actual knowledge in our several local- 
ities, but it is a fact. I know of one district in 
my county that some years ago, when the state 
appropriation increased to $5,000,000.00 at once 
cut its tax rate down to one-half mill. I know 
of another district that comes so near paying 
its teachers’ salaries from the appropriation that 
it only lays one mill of tax. I know of another 
large, wealthy township, when the appropria- 
tion was increased, fixed its tax at two mills, 
and had asurplus of $3,000 in the treasury at 
the close of the year. What is true in my 
county, is doubtless true in every county in 
the state. 

When we come to the state at large, exclud- 
ing Philadelphia, the last report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction discloses 
some startling results; taking the first five years 
of the public school system, in which we have 
full statistics, the average millage for school 
purposes was 5.56 mills; in the last five years, 
the average was 4.41 mills; the average millage 
therefore is now 1.15 mills or more than 25 per 
cent. less than it was then, and this, notwith- 
standing the vast increase of the state in wealth. 
In the late 50’s we were a pastoral people, 
largely dependent upon the farms. In that 
early day, too, the people had to pay state tax- 
ation on their lands; since that period the great 
mineral wealth of the state, the coal, gas and 
oil, which were then sleeping in their subter- 
ranean sepulchres have been developed and con- 
stitute a great part of our wealth. The manu- 
facturing interests have grown into an enor- 
mous aggregate of wealth; the corporations 
have been born and reared to such .a lusty 
growth that they are able to pay the entire ex- 
penses of the state government, pay a large 
part of the school appropriation and relieve the 
farmer of all state taxation on his lands. 

But let us conjure with the figures a little 
more. In 1854, the average monthly salary 
of male teachers was $29.31; in Igo1, it was 
$42.83; only $12.83 more under these greatly 
changed conditions of wealth and development; 
in 1854, the average monthly salary of female 
teachers was $12.81; in Ig901, it was $33.08; a 
gain of $20.27, a little better state of facts, but 
just think how the school-ma’am has grown in 
importance and everything else, except in age, 
in the last fifty years. 

But I cry your mercy and patience a little 
longer ’till the womb of history gives birth to 
another fact. In 1854, the state appropriation 
for the common schools was $230,000; in Igo!, 
it was $5,750,000, exactly 25 times as much. It 
is also true that this magnificent annual en- 
dowment to the common schools has been 
granted for the purpose of increasing the wages 
of the teacher. I am not especially in the con- 
fidence of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, but I am sure of my ground when 
I say that this purpose was the very motive and 
point and justification of his argument for in- 
creased appropriation. I have never met with 
the legislative committee of education, but I 
feel satisfied I am speaking the truth in saying 
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that that purpose was its justification in recom- 
mending increased appropriation. 

Now it goes without saying, that that wise 
purpose has measurably failed, when we find 
that in a state vastly increased in wealth, with an 
annual appropriation 25 times as great as 49 
years ago, with a range of absolutely necessary 
mental training, requiring greater scholarship 
in the teacher, there has been so little increase 
in salary. 

What consequences, in a word, have followed 
the beneficent increase to this great charity? 
We do not usually look to find an evil conse- 
quence result from a good act, inspired by the 
most worthy motive, but there are two deplor- 
able consequences have followed this: First, the 
increase of the appropriation 2400 per cent. has 
resulted in decreasing local taxation 25 per 
cent., and second, it has only increased the 
teachers’ wages an average of 79 per cent. in 49 
years. This, therefore, is the evil: what is the 
remedy? 

The remedy must be coercive. It must come 
through an Act of the General Assembly which 
shall fix a minimum, but adequate monthly 
wage for the teacher throughout the Common- 
wealth. It must be so linked with the state 
appropriation that no part of the appropriation 
will be available to any district that does not 
adopt the minimum monthly wage fixed. 
About the wisdom of such an Act there can be 
no difference of opinion among those who seek 
the highest welfare of the schools. About the 
constitutionality of such an Act, let me submit 
some considerations from the legal standpoint. 

The public school system has been declared 
by Mr. Chief Justice Gordon in Ford against 
the School District of Kendall Borough, 121 
Pa. State Reports, page 548, to be strictly and 
exclusively a state institution, a great public 
charity. The Court in that case go further 
and say that because it is a public charity, sub- 
sisting for the public good, it shall not be liable 
for the negligence of its officers and employees, 
as other municipal corporations are. The same 
principles were decided by Mr. Justice Trunkey, 
of the Supreme Court, in rs8r. 

Chief Justice Black, in 1351, presiding over a 
Court that was made up of such profound law- 
yers as Gibson, Woodward, Lowrie, Coulter, 
and Lewis, in the Commonwealth against 
Hartman, 17 Pa. State Reports, page II9, con- 
struing the Common School Acts of 1848 and 
1849, under the old Constitution, said: ‘‘ The 
State retains every attribute of sovereignty that 
is not taken away by the Constitution. There 
is no syllable in the Constitution which forbids 
the Legislature to provide for a system of gen- 
eral education in any way which they, in their 
own wisdom, may think best.’’ The Constitu- 
tion of 1790 provided that the Legislature shall, 
as soon as conveniently may be, provide by law 
for the establishment of schools throughout the 
state in such manner that the poor may be 
taught gratis. Continuing, the Judge says: “ It 
seems to be believed that the last clause of this 
section is a limitation to the power of the 
Legislature, and that no law can be constitu- 
tional that looks to any other object than that 
of teaching the poor gratis. The error consists 
in supposing this to define the maximum of 
the legislative power, while in truth it only 
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fixes the minimum. It enjoins them to do 
this much, but does not forbid them to do 
more.”’ 

The Constitution of 1874 provides: ‘‘The 
General Assembly shall provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools, wherein all the chil- 
dren of this Commonwealth above the age of 
six years may be educated, and shall appro- 
priate at least $1,000,000.00 each year for that 
purpose.”’ 

We see, therefore, that the organic law of the 
state carefully provides for the perpetuity of 
the common school system, and couples with it 
an appropriation policy. We see also the 
liberal construction which the highest Court of 
the state has given to the Constitution and 
laws under which the system has been estab- 
lished and administered, and we gather the 
general principle that it is within the Constitu- 
tional power of the Legislature to enact what- 
ever legislation will increase the efficiency of 
the school system. 

Let me goa step further, and show that the 
power to withhold the State appropriation has 
always been the whip placed in the hands of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
compel obedience to the law. The Act of 1854 
permits the State Superintendent to certify to 
the districts their right to receive the appro- 
priation when they have certified to him, among 
other things, that their schools have been kept 
open the time required by law. The Compul- 
sory Education Act of 1901 compels obedience 
to its provisions, by requiring the State Super- 
intendent to withhold one-fourth of the appro- 
priation from any district not enforcing it. The 
constitutionality of these Acts has never been 
qestioned, although they contain this penalizing 
provision, nor if we keep in mind the consti- 
tutional provision, and the trend of judicial 
decisions, can it be successfully attacked. 

But, outside of statutory and judicial author- 
ity, let us deal with the question in the forum 
of reason. I have said that the appropriation 
feature has constituted the common school 
system a public charity. Nowa public charit 
rests upon the principle of benevolence—a gift 
as distinguished from a vested right; the gift 
can be made and the withholding of it cannot 
be held to be the deprivation of a vested right; 
it is therefore competent and constitutional to 
annex to the gift a condition, only upon the 
performance of which condition the gift can 
vest; especially is this true when the condition 
is designed to obtain the beneficial end for 
which the gift was made. I conclude, there- 
fore, that both upon reason and authority it is 
constitutional to enact a minimum salary law 
which shall vindicate and secure its enforce- 
ment by a limitation that the appropriation 
shall not be available to any district that does 
= pay at least the minimum salary fixed by 
aw. 

Such an Act was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on the 5th of February, by 
Representative Synder, and is now pending. 
It ought to have the hearty support of every 
department of the State Educational Associa- 
tion, and of every well wisher of our school 
system. The wisdom which founded our 
school system; the solicitude which has nur- 
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tured it for 50 years, from its infancy to its 
splendid maturity, and the generosity with 
which it has been annually endowed, give us 
reason to be justly proud of our schools, and 
enable us to hold them up to the other Com- 
monwealths as the product of a wise and gener- 
ous policy. Let our efforts ever be to enlarge 
and enrich the educational heritage of our 
children, and cherish this palladium of our 
citizenship. 


D. F. Fortney, esq., of Bellefonte, con- 
tinued the discussion of the subject. His 
paper was as follows : 


In this discussion I will use Centre county, 
in a measure, at least, to illustrate certain 
facts. For the yearending on the first Monday 
of June, 1891, the actual tax levy for school 
purposes was $70,879.59, and for the year end- 
ing on the first Monday of June, 1901, the 
actual tax levy for the same purpose was $68, - 
829.25, with an increase in the assessed valua- 
tion taxable for school purposes of $300,000. 
This would indicate a considerable reduc- 
tion in the actual amount of taxes levied for 
school purposes. The reduction did not be- 
gin with 1901, but extends back to the first 
year the $5,000,000 appropriation came into 
effect, and in some districts the levy is from 
half a mill to a mill or two higher than it 
was four or five years ago, and teachers’ 
wages in such districts are some few dollars 
higher than they were, but do not yet ex- 
ceed $30.00 per month. 

In several townships the State appropria- 
tion exceeds the tax levy for the year end- 
ing the first Monday of June, 1902, from 
$100 to about $150. In a few others the tax 
levy and the amount received from the State 
very nearly balance. A comparison of the 
millage for the year 1891 with the year 1902 
shows that there is very little difference. 
Two districts levied 2 mills; five districts 
2% to 2%; six districts 3 to 4; 13 in all. 
These are townships. The millage of the 
other 19 districts in the county varied from 
5to12 mills. In 1992, two districts levied 
2 mills; four others 2%, and another four, 
3, and four more 3% to 4 mills; 14 in all. 
The other 20 districts’ millage runs from 
five to ten mills. All the.boroughs are in- 
cluded in the latter number in each case, 
and in these the teachers’ wages are from five 
to ten dollars higher per month, not includ- 
ing the salary of the supervising principals 
or the principals of high schools, to count 
which would unfairly make the average 
wages much higher. The expense in all 
districts, with the exception of two or three 
of the larger boroughs, was considerably in- 
creased by reason of the school term being 
extended to seven months. This without 
further detail illustrates the situation in the 
county in which I live. Considering the 
increase in the value of property during this 
period, the actual tax levy for school pur- 
poses is now somewhat less than it was in 
1891. In counties in which the wages aver- 
age less than $30.00 per month, the districts 
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in many instances receive more money from 
the State than is raised by taxation. A 
further search and comparison of figures 
contained in the reports of the Department 
of Public Instruction would abundantly 
support these conclusions. 

We should be fair to the rural school dis- 
tricts. It is not over-reaching the bounds 
of the subject to say, however unpleasant it 
may be, that the large appropriation first 
made to the schools by the legislature in 
1891 was made for the purpose of relieving 
the people, especially the farmers, from the 
burdens of heavy taxation for local purposes. 

This question was much discussed in the 
gubernatorial campaign of 1890. The two 

reat parties had in their respective plat- 
orms declared for such relief. You will be 
able to determine ‘‘ which is which’’ by the 
resolutions adopted on this subject. 

The one said, ‘‘ But the depression under 
which our agricultural interests are suffer- 
ing has made the present system of taxation 
bear heavily on them, and we therefore 
pledge ourselves to lighten that, and as far 
as possible equalize taxation.”’ 

“To that end we recommend that the sur- 
plus revenue derived from State taxation be 
used to lessen the taxation now laid upon 
real estate for local purposes by applying it 
so far as it will in legislative wisdom pre- 
vail to the increase of the appropriation for 
the support of the common schools, and to 
making appropriations for the care of the 
indigent insane, for the expense of the jury 
system, and of holding the general election.”’ 

‘*If thereby there should be a necessity 
for enlarging our surplus revenue, we favor 
—_ and equitable increase in the taxation 
of the property of corporations.’’ 

‘‘We recommend that the local system of 
taxation be so reformed as to permit the 
taxation of money capital for local purposes 
to such an extent as to enable the local au- 
thorities to reduce the rate of taxation upon 
real estate to a moreequitable basis.”’ 

The other declared ‘‘ That local tax reform 
is necessary in order that the taxation for 
county, municipal and township purposes 
may be equalized, the unjust discrimination 
against land values, and in favor of certain 
kinds of personal property under existing 
laws may be corrected, and that the former 
may be relieved of double tax on the value 
of his farm, and the _— of the mort- 
gage which may stand against it.”’ 


By these declarations the relief of the 
farmer from the burden of taxation was 
made an issue before the people of the State. 
The election resulted in a division of power, 
one party had the chief executive and the 
other the legislature. On the 22d of January, 
1891, Mr. Taggart, a representative from 


Montgomery county, read in omen “An 
Act to provide revenue for ‘local purposes’ 
by taxation of real estate, persona prpetty 
and corporate property.’’ This bill was 
known as House Bill No. 210, and passed 
the House finally March 24, 1891. I do not 
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discuss =e meme of =e bill, but 7 mee 
supported very largely the agricultura 
aa of the State. They Selleved it 
would furnish the relief promised. 

From the House, in regular course, it 
went to the Senate, and was buried in com- 
mittee. But relief had been promised, and 
if not given in the manner desired by the 
farmer, it must be granted in some other 
—P- Accordingly, late in the session, a 
bill designated as Senate Bill No. 683, en- 
titled ‘‘ An Act to provide increased revenue 
for the purpose of relieving the burdens of 
local taxation, being supplementary to an 
Act entitled ‘An act to provide revenue by 
taxation ‘approved the 7th day of June, 
1879, and providing for greater uniformity 
of taxation by taxing all property of the 
corporations, limited partnerships and joint- 
stock associations having capital stock, at 
the rate of five mills on each dollar of its 
actual value.’’’ The first clause of the pre- 
awnble of this Act is as follows: ‘‘ Whereas, 
There is a widespread demand for the enact- 
ment of such measures as will bring about 
the equalization of taxation and the relief 
of local taxation upon real estate.’’ This 
Act was approved June 8, 1891. 

I do not wish to consume time in discus. 
sing the provisions of the Act. Enough 
has been said to clearly demonstrate that 
the real purpose of this legislation was to 
relieve the real estate of the burdens of local 
taxation. If anything else is needed, it will 
be revealed by an examination of the de- 


bates on both the bills mentioned, as con- | 


tained in the legislative record for 1891. Let 
us, however, make one quotation from the 
remarks of Mr. Taggart, ‘* This bill has been 
held to meet the contingency which has 
arisen, and while we do not want to get 
away from the principle contained in the 
revenue bill passed by the House some time 
ago, yet we are determined that something 
shall be done for us, and for that reason we 
propose to pass this bill.’’ 

‘The gentleman complained that the ap- 
propriation of five million dollars to the 
public schools would require an increase of 
the revenue of the State; that there was not 
enough money in the treasury to meet the 
requirements of this bill. This bill is partly 
to provide the increase in the amount of 
money coming into the state treasury. (Leg- 
islative Record, 1891, Vol. 2, p. 2762.) 

The demand that existed in 1891 for relief 
from the burdens of taxarion for local pur- 
poses is still on, in all the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The farmers insist, they pay taxes 
on real estate for local purposes to the 
amount of 16 mills on the dollar, and that 
personalty, in the nature of moneys at inter- 
est, and corporate property, pay only an 
average of three mills on the dollar. Ifthe 
statements as contained in the report of the 
secretary of internal affairs are correct, their 
contention is true. Not to weary you, I cut 
out all detail and give the figures in recap- 
itulation. The assessed value of real estate 
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as set out in the report of the secretary of 
internal affairs for 1901, p. 261, B, was 
$2,776,829,585.00. The aggregate amount 
of taxes collected on this, nets $44 429,- 
273.36; the total appraised, or assessed value 
of personal and corporate property, as set 
out in the department report, is $4 725.460,- 
278.68 and the amount realized from this in 
the nature of taxes is $14,176 380.83, an aver- 
age of 3 mills on the dollar. They insist 
that instead of the state returning, through 
appropriations to the public schools, and 
other channels about $12 000,000, it should 
be required to return at least $25,000,000. 

These men know that they pay no tax, on 
real estate, that goes to the state. They 
also know that their farms, indeed all man- 
ner of real estate in country, town and city, 
is very heavily taxed for local purposes. 
They know too that all personal (I do not 
mean to include in this word farm stock) 
and corporate property, pay taxes on their 
values not equal to one-fifth paid on real 
estate. 

I need not pursue this line of reasoning 
further. It was made necessary by the nature 
of the question under consideration, and 
shows clearly why and how the $5,000,000 
appropriation was made to the schools in 
1891, which in 1893 was increased to $5,500,- 
ooo by reason of the fact that the districts 
were obliged by an act passed that year to 
furnish all text books free. 

It is true that the people, or rather the 
school authorities in many of the rural dis- 
tricts have used their share of this great ap- 
propriation to relieve the burdens of local 
taxation. If they did not lessen the millage 
for school purposes they at least were able 
through it, to meet the additional cost oc- 
casioned by the addition of a month to the 
school year, without an increase in the 
school tax. In many districts this increase 
is quite an item. To illustrate, take Spring 
township, in Centre county, with twenty 
schools, paying an average salary of $32.00 
per month, adds for teachers’ pay alone 
$640 to her annual expenseaccount. This 
is a large and wealthytownship. The mill- 
age in this district was four for school pur- 
poses and one for building in 1891, when 
there were only 16 schools, and for the yeas 
ending June, 1902, 3% mills, all for school 
purposes. The amount raised by taxation 
in excess of the amount received from the 
state was only $31.50. If any reduction in 
the amount of school tax has been made in 
this district, it is moderate indeed. 

In many of the larger boroughs in the 
central part of the state (I speak of this 
because I have knowledge of the facts), con- 
sidering the increase in valuation, the mill- 
age is about the same as it was in 1891. The 
increase in the state appropriation has en- 
abled the school boards of these towns to 
pay higher wages, secure, as a rule, better 
teachers, to annually put quite a number of 
books in their school libraries, and supply 
apparatus and material, heretofore much 
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needed, for scientific purposes. It took 
some courage to do this. But I think it 
pays in results in bettering the boys and 
girls who reap the benefits of all this im- 
provement, 

This is about the situation all over the 
state in reference to the use made of the 
state appropriation to the public schools. In 
the last ten years there has been much dis- 
cussion, and fears and hopes and joys ex- 
pressed over what has been done with it. 
The state authorities, from the executive 
down, the department of public instruction, 
and educational associations have boasted of 
the great po oy seme for the public 
schools, and with hearts swelling with pride 
pointed to it as the best evidence that Penn- 
sylvania was fully aroused to the great 
cause of education. I don’t blame them. 
When in the presence of educators from 
other states and I desired to make them feel 
small and insignificant, I pointed to our five 
and a half million appropriation to the pub- 
lic schools. It was the end of all compari- 
son. We were by all odds the greatest sup- 
porters of public education. 

When, however, you get down to bed rock, 
this vast sum of money was not given for 
the benefit of the schools, but to relieve the 
burdens of local taxation. Who shall dare 
to blame the school boards of the rural dis- 
tricts for using this money for the purpose 
for which it was originally given them? It 
is an evil. I know our rural schools need 
They need to be advanced. They 


help. 
should afford better educational facilities. 
In many places they need better buildings, 
and better teachers, with better salaries. 
Many of the teachers are too youthful and 


lack proper preparation. All this works to 
the detriment of the pupil. Itis an evil, a 
great evil that should be met and overcome. 
How shall this be done? I do not think I 
can fully answer this question. 

But the first great thing to do is for the 
law making power to quit juggling with the 
schools. When an appropriation is made 
let it first and above everything else be for 
the schools, and not for relief from local 
taxation. 

There is not even five millions and a half 
a year, now, given to schools under cover of 
relieving local taxation. Five hundred 
thousand dollars a year was hewed off four 
ag ago. True, this was reappropriated, 

ut in such dribs that it is of but little use 
to the school districts, and in the appropria- 
tion of 1901 $400,000 was taken off and given 
for another purpose. 

If this great sum of money is for the 
schools, and intended entirely and solely 
for their benefit, and clearly it is not now so 
used, the legislature can remedy the evil, 
by providing other means for relieving the 
undue burdens of local taxation, and in the 
appropriation to the schools make provision 
that each district shall raise for school pur- 
poses at least as much as they shall respect- 
ively receive from the state. I admit there 
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is some danger in this, for districts may 
confine their power of taxation within this 
limit, and to do so in many districts would 
work irreparable injury to the schools. 

This may not be your view of either the 
evil or the remedy. I am, nevertheless, sure 
that the body which distributes the funds of 
our great commonwealth has the remedy 
within its own hands, if it will but rise to 
the majesty of the occasion, and act uncon- 
trolled aon | uninfluenced by any power save 
the purpose to do absolutely right and ap- 
propriate the money given to the schools, 
for the schools, and not for the alleviation 
of the burdens of local taxation. 


REPORT ON NECROLOGY. 


The Committee on Necrology, through 
its chairman, G. D. Swain, of Butler 
county, made the following report, which 
was adopted : 


Your committee appointed to draft resolutions 
expressive of the sense of this convention on 
the death of members of this association since 
our last convention beg to report the following: 

Whereas, It has pleased our great Arbiter 
over life and death to remove from our member- 
ship those whose counsel we valued very highly 
and whose life and characters impressed them- 
selves not only upon the communities in which 
they lived, but upon the educational interests. 
of the State; 

Therefore, We, as School Directors in Con- 
vention met, bear testimony to the loss sus- 
tained in the death of these men, and hum- 
bly bow to the gracious will of our Heavenly 
Father and seek guidance from his mighty 
hand that the influence of their examples may 
not be lost on our lives. 

Gro. W. KENNEDY.—It is our sad duty to 
record the death of the Hon. Geo. W. Kennedy, 
M. D., of Pottsville, an honored member of our 
Association. He was chosen to open a discus- 
sion at our present session on the subject, ‘‘To 
what extent should the course of study in the 
rural schools be a preparation for the normal 
school and college?’’ As a patriot he volun- 
teered to defend his country in the Civil War. 
He represented his district two terms in the 
legislature of this State. He was one of the 
promoters of the State Pharmaceutical Society. 
His charitable deeds are so well known as to 
need no reference here. His good deeds remain 
to honor his memory. Our All- Wise Father, 
who doeth all things well, has taken him to 
himself and to his reward. 

REv. Dr. A. R. HORNE, an active member of 
this Association since its organization, died very 
unexpectedly on December 23, 1902, shortly 
after delivering an address. He was born in 
Bucks county in 1834. He taught public 
school in his early years. He graduated from 
the Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg. He 
was principal of the Quakertown Normal 
and Classical School, and served congregations. 
in Cumberland county. In 1867 he was elected 
superintendent of the schools of Williamsport, 
Pa., and in 1872 was elected principal of the 
Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, Pa. 
He was frequently called upon to conduct in- 
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stitutes, and extended his field of labor into 
several of the Northern States and as far south 
as Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. He 
founded the ‘‘ National Educator’’ in 1860, and 
continued its editor until the time of his death. 
He served as school director in Allentown for a 
number of years, and his counsels were greatly 
appreciated in educational matters during his 
eventful life. ‘Thus ends the well-rounded life 
of a man whose influence wiil be felt in the 
affairs of church and state for many years to 
come. 

Jacos R. SPIEGEL, ex-president of this Asso- 
ciation, died at his home in Greensburg, West- 
moreland county, in January, 1903, aged 54 
years. Mr. Spiegel was born in Germany and 
with his parents immigrated to western Penn- 
sylvania and settled in Westmoreland county, 
where he spent the whole of his active life. 
After attending common and select schools of 
his county he entered Mount Union College, 
Ohio, from which he graduated with honor in 
1872. He entered the profession of teaching in 
early life and continued in this line of work 
until he was elected county superintendent of 
schools of Westmoreland, which office he filled 
with great acceptance and ability for two terms. 
It can be said of his discharge of the duties of 
that office that he gave a decided impulse to 
the schools of the county. Under his manage- 
ment they made rapid progress and the in- 
fluence which he exerted is still felt in the 
county. At the close of his service as superin- 
tendent he entered into business for a time, but 
in 1887 was admitted to the bar and practiced 
his profession with success and ability until the 
time of his death. During the latter part of his 
life he served five years on the school board of 
Greensburg. He never lost touch with the 
public schools. He was possessed of unusual 
executive ability and steadiness of purpose; he 
was wise and far seeing, genial, companionable 
and magnanimous. He was one of the active 
and leading members of this Association, served 
as chairman of its executive committee in Igor, 
and was its presiding officer in February, 1902. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
on the minutes of this convention, and that 
copies be sent to the afflicted families of the 
deceased, with the sympathies of this Associa- 
tion in their bereavement. 


REPORT OF AUDITORS. 


The committee appointed to audit the 
Treasurer’s account made report that 
they had found it correct, as follows : 


DR. 
Balance received from former Treas. . $34 78 
Enrollment at Convention, 1903 . . - 139 00 
$173 78 
Cr. 
Expenditures: 
Secretary expenses. . . . . - $28 96 
Executive Com. expenses... 40 4I 
Es 5 6 ee See 
‘Treasurer’s expenses. . . 
Music... 


Balance in treasury 
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DIRECTORS AND TRUANTS. 


Prof. J. H. Morgan, of Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle. read the last paper of the 
session, on ‘‘ The Relation of the Director 
to Truants and Incorrigibles,’’ as follows: 


I am to discuss the duty of school boards to- 
wards truants and incorrigibles, and the subject 
has grown upon me as I have studied it, for 
getting rid of these classes now would decimate 
criminal rolls in a decade. Their disobedience 
of law to-day is the ideal preparation for crime 
in the future. I am impressed then with the 
need of wise handling of these classes, but dis- 
tressed by the lack of earnest effort to cope with 
them; and discussion in the past has not had 
large results, for in a paper before this Associa- 
tion four years ago the question was wisely dis- 
cussed, and the urgent need of decisive action 
presented. If I follow lines somewhat similar 
to those then followed by Miss Keene, let my 
excuse be that this paper had been largely pre- 
pared before I saw hers, and the further fact 
that the subject still needs much the same treat- 
ment as then. A preacher used the same ser- 
mon on three successive occasions, and when 
criticised justified his course because the people 
had not yet lived up to that sermon, but prom- 
ised that when they did this, he would preach 
them a new sermon. Discussions of this theme 
then may well follow similar lines till needed 
action is secured. 

I believe that we need more local truant 
schools, supplemented by a state school or 
schools for such as cannot be cured by these 
local agencies, and my paper will be devoted to 
giving causes for these needs and means for 
supplying them. 

What, then, is the duty of school boards to 
these two classes—to the truant and the incor- 
rigible? The first duty is to execute the law 
and see that children attend school, or that 
their parents are penalized. This is easily done 
under the new law. All the present law needs 
is honest enforcement, and, lo, the children of 
our Commonwealth are in school, either re- 
luctant or willing. 

The enforcement of the compulsory law is 
largely responsible for the present subject on 
the programme. The enforcement of the law 
in bringing new children into the schools has 
given rise to new problems which need solution. 
Truants and incorrigibles in the olden time 
were few, hardly constituting a problem, but 
under the fostering care of the new law they 
have grown in numbers and come into promi- 
nence. 

Our new law, though but poorly enforced in 
many parts of the State, has yet brought into 
the schools a large number of children from 
homes and habits of vice, to whom the orderly 
atmosphere of the school-room is well nigh un- 
endurable. Under protest they are in school, 
because of the law, attendance being the less of 
the two evils. These pupils brought to the 
school vi e¢ armis largely furnish our truants 
and incorrigibles. Some of them break away 
again and become truants; others remain and 
become incorrigible. Their attendance is forced. 
They have no interest in their work, and the 
energies of their coarse, untutored natures 
break out along lines of least resistance. They 
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give themselves up to all kinds of mischief, and 
seek relief by bringing disorder and chaos into 
the school. 

I am far from discrediting all additions to the 
schools under the new law. It has freed some 
of our most earnest and ambitious children 
from the carelessness, ignorance, or greed of 
parents, and is their salvation. With these, 
however, have come a host of children out of 
sympathy with the spirit and purpose of the 
school. They are in the school under protest, 
and many of them do one of two things. They 
become truants and stay away, or they remain 
as iucorrigibles to poison the school atmos- 
phere. In the school, but not of it, they are an 
element of demoralization to taint their com- 
panions with the vicious virus of their own law- 
less natures, to circumvent the teacher and 
bring to naught all his best efforts. 

Their accession to the school under present 
conditions may be a doubtful gain to the com- 
munity. The good done them is often so small 
as to be more than offset by their evil influence 
on the entire school body. 

Recently I was in a school room at the close 
of the day, in which a weary teacher had de- 
tained for conference two truants of the day be- 
fore. They were over age for their grade, had 
not attended school regularly for years, and 
were under no efficient supervision at home. 
They were the natural product of their condi- 
tions, the bane of the teacher and the curse of 
the entire school. All over Pennsylvania to- 


day there are thousands of such cases, the 
proper work of school and teacher being neu- 
tralized and vitiated by the presence of the in- 


corrigible. Every teacher knows him—an un- 
mitigated nuisance, a veritable pest against 
which we have as yet discovered no remedy 
nor provided any sufficient quarantine, though 
the moral contagion involved may worse 
than that of the much feared and scientifically 
treated small-pox or scarlet fever. He is in our 
school, a real threat, and we have as yet failed 
to provide for him. 

He is dangerous, and I venture a hasty de- 
scription even before his inveterate enemy, the 
school man. He was probably born bad, cer- 
tainly his tendencies now are evil. His in- 
stincts and training are alike at war with the 
right, and he is without personal restraint 
within or domestic restraint at home. He has 
already begun to prey upon society after his 
kind, as his father is probably doing in a more 
mature way. The father, however, we lock up; 
but as the boy has not committed crime, we 
foolishly hope that contrary to his kind he will, 
after awhile, bring forth some sort of peaceable 
fruits. Stupendous folly! During our toler- 
ance of him he is trying his wings and matur- 
ing his powers, making ready for the natural 
life before him. He is all the time taking all 
the license he deems safe, and is preying upon 
us in the school with all his might, robbing our 
children of opportunities, and making it hard 
for them to do good and easy to do evil. His 
acts, however, are condoned as the follies of 
youth and he goes scot free. When he is older 
the same character will manifest itself in acts 
more easily understood. He will then spoil us 
of our goods and render us less secure in our 
homes. We do not recognize him as so bad 
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now. We tolerate him with all his power for 
harm, and pass laws to compel his association 
with other children, but have failed to provide 
means to secure his obedience, or, failing in 
this, to place him where he may do the least 
harm to others while learning to yield to law. 

Though we have thus far failed to manage 
him satisfactorily, there are hopeful beginnings. 
There are special day schools here and there 
throughout the state for truants and incorrig- 
ibles, and there is abundant law for such 
schools elsewhere as needed. It is also lawful 
to send them to other state institutions, or to 
commit them to the care of societies chartered 
for the care of children. Part of our present 
law is good, and part of it is bad; but all of it 
shows an honest purpose to supply any need 
our school system may develop in this direc- 
tion. 

I know that the interests of the truant and 
incorrigible usually monopolize any discussion 
of this subject, and nothing should be done 
with them which will not tend to restore them 
to themselves and to society; but in determining 
whether anything shall be done, and what, 
they are not the only factor in the case to be 
considered, The normal pupil has rights which 
we may not properly overlook, and the com- 
munity has interests which cannot be safely 
disregarded. While trying to correct the per- 
verted class, we must not forget that there is 
another and more valuable class to be pro- 
tected, viz., the normal and regular pupil, and 
unless we have this clearly in mind, we shall 
fail in dealing with the case, for we shall miss 
a most forcible reason for action, and our final 
action will probably be tardy, irresolute or even 
inadequate. All the important factors in the 
case are necessary to wise conclusions and sat- 
isfactory procedure. 

The ideal course, then, will both restore the 
wayward and protect the good, and this leads 
to two questions : Can the incorrigible child be 
saved to society? and if so, is there a feasible 
way to do it which will at the same time reason- 
ably protect others from his influence? No 
answer can be given to these questions whose 
truth can be demonstrated as a problem in 
geometry, but the acts of large and intelligent 
communities have shown their faith in affirma- 
tive answers to the questions, and statistics 
seem to justify their faith. These commnnities 
believe that the average incorrigible can be 
subjected to such conditions as both to secure 
his reformation and protect others. How do 
they proceed to secure these results? 

The persistently truant and incorrigible child, 
is separated from his fellows of better habits. 
and placed, temporarily at least, in ungraded 
schools for those of his own class. To these 
schools, as a sort ot camp of detention and ob- 
servation, the incorrigible is sent for such time 
as seems necessary to secure his consent to do 
the work and meet the requirements of the 
regular schools, whereupon he is returned to 
the regular grades, A further step is taken in 
the case of those uncured by these local truant 
schools, a step whereby they are separated from 
their fellows in ordinary schools, and also from 
their demoralizing home conditions, and are 
placed in public boarding schools, where they 
are subjected to such period of regular life and 
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discipline as will beget habits of regularity and 
obedience to carry them over the rest of their 
school life in the regular schools. 

The key-note to the whole system in these 
communities is separation, the segregation of 
the worst elements of the ordinary schools into 
special truant schools, and the possible further 
segregation of the worst elements of these 
schools into public boarding schools, where 
they may be subjected to yet closer discipline 
and oversight. 

This separate treatment is pedagogically 
sound and necessary. Without being brutal- 
ized, the ordinary school cannot supply condi- 
tions suited to incorrigibles, and a new and 
separate environment must be provided for 
them suited to their needs. They must be 
classified according to their peculiarities. It is 
as important that a small body of incorrigibles 
be classed together as that children of like 
scholarship be so classed ; more so, really, for 
an ungraded school is possible, but an unsub- 
dued rebel in school makes true school life im- 
possible. The compulsory school law has 
added a large number of rebellious children to 
the schools of Pennsylvania, and so long as 
they are in rebellion, they are a curse to the 
schools and no good to themselves. We must 
handle them in such a way as to subdue them 
first, and then give them the other training of 
the schools; but their subjugation is the first 
need. How shall it be secured? 

No better or more successful method has 
been tried or suggested than the one outlined 
above. Separation more or less complete, and 


for a longer or shorter period, is really the —_ 


promising remedy offered by the school worl 
So much is this the case that it is hardly neces- 
sary to consider anything else than how this 
separation can be best adapted to the varying 
needs of our communities ; how a general plan 
can be outlined with enough of definiteness to 
be understood, and yet with sufficient elasticity 
to be applicable to communities of considerable 
diversity of condition. How can we here, in 
Pennsylvania, arrange to segregate our most 
troublesome elements, and secure the good re- 
sults already attained in some other com- 
munities? 

In the first place every community of any 
considerable size ought to have a special school 
for its truants and incorrigibles into which they 
should be promptly turned. In this special 
school obedience should be the very first re- 
quirement, and the second should be like unto 
it, obedience, and the third also should be 
obedience. As over against ‘‘ action, action, 
action,’’ for oratory, I place obedience, obed- 
ience, obedience, for the special school. In- 
subordination is at the root of the trouble of the 
suljects of this school. They have never 
learued to yield to authority as such, and they 
should learn this lesson at once, and learn it 
with emphasis if necessary. At times nothing 
will take the place of judicious coercion, and 
its proper subject is spoiled without it. Some 
doubtless remember the ministry of Grandpa 
Stebbins to Dodd at a critical time in his de- 
velopment. The strap was in evidence. Noth- 
ing else would have taken its place. Previous 
misguidance had reduced Dodd to a state of 
nature, ard he had to be dealt with on his own 
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plane. Dodd needed Grandpa Stebbins, and he 
needed him bad. The essential thing then was 
that he learn to obey. The same is true of those 
who ought to be in the special school for which 
I plead, and when they have learned to obey, 
the work of the school is practically done for 
them, and they may be safely returned to the 
grades. 

I take it that the special school should be 
such that pupils would always be glad to get 
back to the ordinary school, for while it should 
not be unnecessarily severe, it should be of 
such character that it could not be mistaken as 
a reward for good conduct. It should be such 
that the ordinary school would be attractive by 
contrast. A rigidity of discipline not wise 
under other circumstances should here be the 
rule. This is true because the purpose of the 
school is reformatory; the stay in it should be 
comparatively brief for any individual, and re- 
lease from it should always be a relief. Its sub- 
jects are law breakers, and they should be 
taught to respect the strength and majesty of 
the law they have so lightly outraged. 

The right teacher for such a school! Where 
shall he be found? Somewhere in every com- 
munity, I know. He should bea picked man, 
not necessarily for his scholarship or culture, 
but he should be keen, forceful, firm, quick to 
see the right, and unswerving in its enforce- 
ment, a veritable Nemesis on the track of the 
evil doer. 

A term in such a school and under such a 
teacher would generally cure the patient. He 
would not need a second application, and 
would be better for all the rest of life. But 
vastly more than this, such a school would be 
a tonic to all possible candidates for it, and 
many who would otherwise deserve such a 
school would be so stimulated as to escape it 
when it was ready to receive them. The 
psychological attitude of tempted children to- 
ward school would be vastly improved by the 
mere existence of such a school in their com- 
munity. Some readily yield obedience to law, 
others only on being strongly stimulated, while 
but few are persistently lawless. This is true 
ot state and school alike. In the state, prisons 
and penitentiaries deter tempted thousands and 
keep them from crime, and in school life a like 
deterrent and stimulating influence would be 
exercised upon large numbers by the mere 
existence of the special school to which in- 
corrigibles and truants could be sent. Every 
child in the community would know of the 
existence of the school, and it would give tone 
to the entire school system. None would want 
a close association with it, after it had come. 
A man had a small sum deposited in bank, but 
had heard that the bank was shaky and made 
haste to go for his money. The rumor was 
groundless and his money was promptly counted 
out for him. This was not what he had feared, 
and he hardly knew what to do. Finally be 
said: “‘If I can get it, I don’t want it; but if I 
can’t get it, I want it like everything.’? The 
attitude of this man is much like that of many 
children toward the truant school. If they can 
get it, if it is ready for them at any time, they 
don’t want it; but if they can’t, they want it 
like everything—at least they need it like 
everything. 
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As already said, we usually consider this 
question from the standpoint of the incorrigible 
alone, but I earnestly believe that we ought to 
consider these other children as well, and that 
we ought so to provide for the incorrigible as to 
help those others who are in danger of crossing 
the line of serious transgression. 

This additional special school in every con- 
siderable community would possibly be an ex- 
pensive per capita school, but it would be the 
best possible school investment. The drawing 
off of a few incorrigibles and the toning up of 
others in danger of becoming serious trans- 
gressors would purify the school atmosphere as 
by an electric shock. Teachers would at once 
be relieved of a great load, and would be able 
to devote themselves to their own proper work 
of teaching the mauy instead of trying to re- 
form the few. The schools would really get 
vastly more from them under such improved 
conditions. So greatly would their services be 
enhanced that I dare say a special school would 
be a good investment even without a single 
pupil in it. The terror of it would be before the 
eyes of many who would otherwise be bad, and 
for whom the fear of it would be the beginning 
of wisdom. 

I come now to the question as to what we are 
to do with those whom the special school fails 
to reform, for such there will undoubtedly be. 
No system yet devised by the wisdom or in- 
genuity of man will save them all. If devils 
are angels fallen from heaven against whose 
Lord they had rebelled, I am certain that there 
will be rebels against the restraints of even the 
best special school. The old Adam is very big 
in some very small boys. 

My boyhood was spent in a border State dur- 
ing the Rebellion. An editor there with south- 
ern sympathies had a dream in which the op- 
posing loyal editor had died. Inquiry of St. 
Peter revealed the fact that he was not in his 
realms, but further investigation revealed the 
fact that he was safely shut up in the only 
competing place. In the next week’s issue the 
loyal editor recounted a dream he had had in 
which the southern editor had died. He like- 
wise was not found in Peter’s realms, and 
strange to say, further inquiry revealed the fact 
that he was not in the other realm. The keeper 
of the nether regions was led to look again, but 
with like result. The insistence of the searcher 
finally secured the services of the head-keeper, 
who cleared up the mystery as follows: The 
editor had been there, had been regularly 
entered and located, but had proven so bad that 
they had been compelled to fasten him outside 
by himself that he might not corrupt his asso- 
ciates in limbo. 

I am sorry to have to use such a grim illus- 
tration, but fear that some of our special school 
boys would have to be staked out for the safety 
even of the special school. Everybody knows 
that there are some children beyond the control 
of local school authori ies. Here and there in 
our communities are boys who will not yield to 
ordinary or even unusual pressure to do right, 
and the community has no appliances for their 
proper handling. This must be in the hands of 
some larger unit than the local school district. 
Our entire State greatly needs some adequate 
provision for those children who are finally in- 





corrigible in local schools. What should be the 
character of this provision ? 

Before auswering this question, however, let 
us see clearly what is possible under the present 
law. School authorities may put the incorrig- 
ible in the care of a ‘‘society duly incorporated ”’ 
for the purpose of placing homeless children in 
families, and school funds may be used to meet 
any reasonable’expense incurred thereby. This 
permission seems to be a dead letter. At least 
there is little evidence of its use in the State, 
and I can see little in its favor and much 
against it. Desirable family homes for such 
children are not likely to be open to them, only 
such as would make them a matter of barter, 
and from such homes surely they could be ex- 
pected to get little advantage. Again, it seems 
unfair to any community to turn loose upon it 
the incorrigibles of another community which 
had been unable to manage them. 

The only other resort in the case of incorrig- 
ibles is the power to have them sentenced “to 
any special or reformatory school supported 
wholly or in part by the State.”’ The law says 
that the pupil ‘‘may be sentenced” to such 
school, but really no such school exists unless it 
be our reformatories, and where anything has 
been done under this part of the law, our boys 
have been placed with criminals. Inquiry has 
revealed to me a state of affairs of which I am 
heartily ashamed. When our children cannot 
be managed in the home schools and outside 
help is sought, the courts are asked to send 
them to the reformatories of the State, to Mor- 
ganza and similar schools. That is, these boys, 
guilty of no crime except disorderly conduct in 
the schools, are forced by the great State of 
Pennsylvania into association with criminals, 
with boys and young men condemned to these 
institutions for crime against the State. It is 
an outrage on comparatively innocent boys, a 
burning, blistering shame that we put them 
where all their tendencies to evil are strength- 
ened, and all the good in them is likely to be 
stifled. The one good feature about the law is 
that it is but little enforced. The courts of the 
State are slow to subject boys guiltless of crime, 
other than school disorder or truancy, to the 
evil associations of the criminal reformatory, 
and as a result the law is generally a dead letter, 
save where crime can be shown against the boy 
who is to be sent to the reformatory. 

We see now what is possible under the law. 
We may turn our incorrigibles over to a society 
to billet them in some family and on some 
innocent community, or we may ask the re- 
luctant courts to send them to one of our 
reformatories. There are such objections: to 
both of these methods of handling the incor- 
rigible that we are practically without any law 
on the subject. We have no law, and badly 
need one. Any one in close touch with city or 
even borough schools knows the need, and any- 
body knows that the ordinary reformatory does 
not meet the need. 

Our law whereby we may send boys to the 
reformatories was an unwise experiment in 
legislation, but it has this good feature. It 
shows that our law-making body is willing to 
provide for our incorrigibles, and needs only 
proper suggestion in the matter. We ought to 
attempt no more experiments. The question 
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has passed the experimental stage, and the gen- | school law has already made large demands on 


eral outlines on which provision for incorrig- 
bles should be made have already been deter- 
mined, especially by Massachusetts. The 
method of Massachusetts is no longer an ex- 
periment. Statistics covering thirty years give 
a fairly good idea of the results to be expected 
from her system. We need not experiment, 
then, but may follow lines of action already 
shown to be successful. 

There is no better general plan before the 
educational world than that adopted by Massa- 
chusetts in 1873. Under this plan public board- 
ing schools are established on the general plan 
of our Soldiers’ Orphans’ School, but with more 
stringent regulations befitting their reformatory 
character. To these public boarding schools of 
the state are sentenced all incorrigibles for 
varying periods, and in them unruly boys and 
girls are detained for such time as may seem 
necessary for their reformation, release on 
parole being possible at any time that a cure 
seems to have been effected. 

Detail as to the character of these schools is 
unnecessary. Suffice it to say that they do 
their work and accomplish the ends for which 
they were established. They relieve local 
truant schools of impossible elements, they 
furnish a firm and stimulating discipline for 
incorrigibles, suited to the individual needs, and 
best of all they keep their inmates free from 
criminal association or taint. One report of 
the workings of these schools claimed that 
three months cured 60 per cent.; six months, 
85 per cent.; and nine months, 95 per cent. 


The report seemed almost incredible, and is the 


most optimistic one I have seen. However, 
statistics are uniformly favorable to the system. 

I am thoroughly convinced that we cannot 
too soon establish similar schools in our own 
State for incorrigibles now beyond the reach of 
the schools and of all sobering influences, and 
who are hastening toward a life of crime, but 
who by prompt and wise treatment may be 
saved both to society and to themselves. 

Who shall support these schools ? The money 
question is ever with us, and while it is prob- 
able that otherwise there would be a general 
willingness to try the schools, some will likely 
hesitate because of the expense. Who shall 

ay the bills when the parent is unable to pay 
or the rescue of his own child? for I assume 
that the parent if able should be compelled to 
meet the burden incurred by his child. When 
he is not able to do it, however, who ought to 
pay the bills? 

Two prominent superintendents with whom I 
communicated on the general subject of this 
paper. suggested that the State should establish 
the schools, and that the local school district 
should meet the expense of maintenance for 
any children it might send to the schools. I 
heartily concur in the view that the State 
should establish and conduct these schools. 
State control would secure uniform and gener- 
ous management of one or a few schools at 
much less expense than if many schools had to 
be established by the smaller administrative 
units. 

While believing in State management, how- 
ever, I hesitate a little to burden the school 
funds with the entire expense. The compulsory 





these funds, and the growing need for better 
things in our schools seemis to be keeping pace 
with the willingness of the people to pay addi- 
tional school taxes. So much is this the case 
that I fear that the additional burden of the en- 
tire support of incorrigibles in ihe State school 
would result in many sections in lax enforce- 
ment of the law, or in no enforcement at all. 

It rather seems to me that school, county and 
State might fairly join in this expense. The 
county certainly is interested, for the movement 
is in no small degree a police measure. Chil- 
dren who are candidates for these schools may 
reasonably be expected later to furnish a goodly 
proportion of their numbers as candidates for 
the reformatory or the criminal courts, in which 
case the county would be responsible for the 
entire cost. As a measure of wise and economi- 
cal housekeeping, the counties might well con- 
tribute to the early reclamation of these incor- 
rigibles by any promising method. The State 
might contribute as a genera] encouragement 
to tke enforcement of the law, and to relieve 
the individual communities of a part of the new 
burden. The equities might be fairly satisfied 
by the school district and county paying eacha 
fixed sum per year, say $50, for each pupil from 
their bounds, while the State did the rest. This 
suggestion as to division of expense is merely 
tentative. The distribution of the cost is not 
the important matter before us, save as it may 
influence the early establishment of the schools. 
The urgent need of the schools is the fact to be 
kept prominent before the State. 

First of all the people of the State, we, the 
directors and superintendents of the State, 
ought to see the needs of our school system, 
and bring them before our legislators. We 
know that these schools are needed, and we 
ought to impress this fact upon our law makers. 

The time has come when we must do more 
than enforce law as we find it. We must de- 
mand new law to meet the new need upon us. 
The compulsory school law has found children 
whom we cannot successfully handle. Those 
who have forced these children into the schools 
owe it to the schools of the State to provide 
means to manage them. 

The compulsory law is wise and good. It 
proposes to rescue those who would naturally 
pass from amusement to mischief and then on 
to crime, and proposes to do it before they have 
passed through their natural and easy orbit. 
The schools of the State are the agents of the 
law for this purpose, and stand ready to do 
their best. They sorely need help, however, 
supplementary legislation on the truant and in- 
corrigible, and we should be heard demanding 
this legislation at the hands of the legislature 
now in session. 

Prof. Morgan, at the close of his paper, 
suggested the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to devise some measure 
for presentation to next meeting, to be 
then perfected for introduction in the 
Legislature, for providing a state school 
for incorrigibles. 

The motion was adopted, and the com- 
miteee consists of Prof. J. H. Morgan, 
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Carlisle; Hon. R. L. Myers, Cumberland, 
and H. M. Lessig, Montgomery. 

There belng no further business, the 
Department was declared adjourned to 
meet next year at the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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or - 
NoTE.—The interesting proceedings of the 
Directors’ and Superintendents’ Depart- 
ments of the State Educational Association 
occupy our March and April numbers to the 
exclusion of much other matter already in 
type. Inthe report of the Superintendents’ 
meeting it is said to bethe ‘‘eighth”’ annual 
session whereas it should be the ‘thir- 
teenth.’’ This line was set for the Directors’ 
Convention and was inadvertantly mis- 

placed in making up the page.—Zaditor. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, April, 1903. 
THE annual examinations at the State 
Normal Schools will take place this year as 
follows: 
West Chester, Tuesday, June 2d, 9 a. m. 
Bloomsburg, Monday, June 8th, 9 a. m. 
Mansfield, Tuesday, June 9th, 9 a. m. 
California, Wednesday, June roth, 9 a. m. 
Shippensburg, Monday, June 15th, 9 a. m. 
Lock Haven, Monday, June 15th, 9 a. m. 
Millersville, Wednesday, June 17th, 9 a. m. 
Slippery Rock, Wednesday, June 17th, 9 a. m. 
Kutztown, Wednesday, June 17th, 9 a. m. 
E. Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 17th, ga. m. 
Indiana, Monday, June 22d, 9 a. m. 
Clarion, Monday, June 22d, 9 a. m. 
Edinboro, Wednesday, June 24th, 9 a. m. 


SPRING ARBOR DAY. 








THERE should be a general observance 
of the Spring Arbor Days, April 3d and 
17th, appointed by His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker. Tree-planting and 
forest culture are taking a large place in the 
thought of our people, such as they never 
had in the past. The schools have done 
much to arouse and foster this growing in- 
terest. They should do more year by year. 
Let teachers and pupils plant trees, shrubs, 
nuts, anything good that will grow, and 
see to it that something does grow from 
their planting. Fruit trees should be 

eatly multiplied, as well as shade and 
orest trees everywhere. 

—— 


PAYMENT OF ASSESSORS. 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, } 
Harrisburg, March 12, 1903. 
Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Sir: You have informed me that the 
County Treasurer of Lancaster county has 
recently taken the ground that the assess- 
ment made by the assessors between April 
Ist and May ist, which is entirely for the 
pusgase of raising the school tax, should be 
paid by the school districts for whom the 
assessment is taken, and not by the county 
treasurer as claimed. The county hitherto 
has paid the assessors for making the assess- 
ment and the practice has been an unbroken 
one for many years. You have called my 
attention to the Act of May 8, 1854, P. L.., 
617, entitled ‘‘ An act for the regulation and 
continuance of a system of education by 
common schools.’’ 

I have carefully examined that act, but 
find nothing in it which would lead, in my 
judgment, to any modification of the opinion 
given by Deputy Attorney-General John P. 








| Elkin to your department on the 14th of 
April, 1896 (Report of the Attorney-General 
for 1895-1896, page 147). That opinion is to 
the effect that the assessors, required under 
the Compulsory School Law of May 16, 1895, 
to make an enumeration of the children be- 
tween the ages of rt and fifteen years, 
are entitled to be paid for such services out 
of the funds of the proper county, and it is 
stated in strong terms that ‘‘ The county is 
certainly liable for the time spent by the as- 
sessor in making a valuation of property 
and registration of voters, and since the re- 
gistration of school children is made at the 
same time, it would be very difficult to de- 
cide what portion of his time was spent in 
making the valuation of property and how 
much of it was left to be devoted to the re- 
gistration of school children. If the county 
should be held not liable for the services of 
assessors under the Compulsory School 
Law, then would we have the anomalous 
situation of an assessor being paid by the 
county for part of a day spent in making a 
valuation of property for the purposes of 
taxation and the registration of voters, 
while part of the same day spent in the 
enumeration of school children by the same 
officer could not be paid out of the county 
funds.’’ 

I perceive no reason for departing from 
this opinion, and I advise you that there is 
nothing in the law of May 8, 1854, which 
would alter this conclusion. 

Very respectfully, 
HAMPTON L. CARSON, 
Attorney-General. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: During the 
month of January, I visited fifty-three 
schools, found them ng good work, but 
suffering in attendance from deep snows 
and sickness. The two new school-houses 
in Manor are neat and comfortable. The 
pa, Se scare has about died away. 
There have been some resignations of teach- 
ers. A new house has been built in Red 
Bank township to replace one destroyed by 
fire. Miss Estella Butler, one of the teach- 
ers of Red Bank, while crossing a trestle on 
her 7 to school, fell through and injured 
herself so that she has been obliged to re- 
sign. February 2oth was observed in man 
places as visitors’ day. In some of the schools 
exercises commemorating the birth of 
Washington were held. Principal Milliron, 
of Parker, reports over 100 visitors present 
on that occasion. The new four-room house 
at Johnetta has been finished. During the 
month I visited 49 schools. The teachers 
are encouraged by the prospects of higher 
wages next year. Some houses have Coon 
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painted and the rooms papered, which adds 
much to their appearance. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: A local institute 
was held at Unionville, Jan. 31st, about 300 
people present. Among subjects discussed 
were grammar, reading, spelling, and pro- 
nunciation. Several papers were read on 
school management. Dinner was served by 
the ladies to all in attendance. There was 
also an educational meeting in Steele’s 
school in New Sewickley township, Feb- 
ruary 21. Much interest is always shown 
by the patrons at meetings held in this 
township. Sickness among pupils and bad 
weather have lowered the attendance. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: On February 
6th and 7th a local institute, of two evening 
and two day sessions, was held at Pleasant- 
ville. During the day teachers and citizens 
took an active part in discussions upon 
timely and important topics. The sessions 
were all well attended. An interesting 
meeting was held at Saxton on the evenin 
of February 13th. The township hig 
school at Stonerstown is doing good work. 
Other meetings have been held at Coaldale, 
Riddlesburg and Hopewell, with a flag rais- 
ing at Sandy Run, February 21st. There 
was a large meeting at Salemville in Mor- 
rison’s Cove. The speakers were Director 
H. W. Walters, Prof. Kegarise, of Martins- 
burg, and Prof. Myers, of Huntingdon. In 
Broad To — the new four-room 
brick building at Riddlesburg is now occu- 
ee: the six room brick building at De- 

ance is nearing completion, and the three 
new frame houses recently built are in use. 
The brick houses are heated by steam, and 
all are provided with ventilating systems. 
In equipment, architectural features, and 
general appointments these are the finest 
rural school buildings in the county. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Local institutes were 
held at Topton, Womelsdorf, Fritztown and 
Temple. The lecturers at these meetings 
were Prof. A. C. Macy, of New York, and 
Prof. W. W. Deatrick. A township high 
school has been opened in Perry township. 
Harry Rothermel, a graduate of Lafayette 
College, has charge of the school. 

Bucks—Supt. Martin: Local institutes in 
Tinicum township, at Fallsington, New- 
town and Quakertown, and an educational 
session of the Farmers’ [nstitute at Sellers- 
ville. All these meetings were well attended 
by the teachers, directors and patrons of the 
surrounding districts, as well as of the im- 
mediate localities. At Quakertown more 
than seventy teachers were enrolled. Dur- 
ing the month of February local institutes 
were held at Chalfont, Revere and Joyland. 
These meetings were full of inspiration. 
Among the speakers from a distance were 
Dr. Geo. M. Philips, Prof. A. C. Rothermel, 
Prof. Franklin Edmonds, Dr. Geo. Hancher, 
and Prof. James Grim. The Bucks County 
Principals’ Association held a map in 
the Superintendent’s office February 14th. 
BuTLER—Supt. Painter: Several of our 
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teachers resigned for a better paid line of 
work. Unless teachers’ wages are raised, 
our schools must soon take a backward step. 
We have had very good institutes thus far 
this year. Some schools were closed for a 
time on account of sickness. Friday, Feb- 
ruary 20th, was our second regular visitors’ 
day. The Harmony schools had an “open 
day’’ and the Zelienople schools a ‘‘ book 
day ”’ lately, each of which proved very suc- 
cessful. More educational meetings are be- 
ing held this year than ever before, and a 
deep interest 1s taken in this part of our 
work by teachers and parents. Libraries, 
clocks, bells, etc., have been added to the 
school equipment in several localities by 
means ofevening entertainments and socials. 

CAMERON—Supt. Colling: A interesting 
local institute was held in Emporium, Feb- 
ruary 28th. In addition to the local talent, 
Prof. O. C. Gortner, of Renovo, and Prof. J. 
J. Lynch, of St. Mary’s, gave instructive 
talks. The school board of Emporium has 
added another teacher to the primary de- 
partment. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: Dale borough 
dedicated a beautiful building January 3oth. 
Appropriate addresses were delivered, and 
the school had interesting exercises. Suc- 
cessful local institutes were held at Nanty- 
Glo, Garman’s Mills, and Walnut Grove. 

Carson—Supt. Bevan: The condition of 
each school visited has been closely in- 
spected and discussed with the teacher in 
charge. Good methods and successful work 
were commended, and such as were deemed 
faulty or objectionable condemned. In al- 
most every instance the teacher has shown 
a right spirit toward improvement. My aim 
as superintendent is to arouse the thought- 
less, the indolent, and the aimless teacher 
to a realization of his duty and responsi- 
bility, and to awaken a desire for more 
knowledge and power as a teacher. A 
meeting was held at Parryville on the even- 
ing of January 31st. It was well attended 
by directors and patrons. Mr. H. P. Snyder, 
president of the school board, was chair- 
man, There was a flag raising at the Hoe- 
lon school on February oth, under Mr. E. 
J. Brown, the teacher. The special events 
of the month were the observance of Lin- 
coln’s and hem peak birthdays, and the 
local institute held at Lansford, February 
27th and 28th. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: Two hundred 
and ninety-eight schools have been visited, 
118 directors accompanying the superin- 
tendent. Twenty-three educational meet- 
ings were attended, five of them being 
excellent local institutes. Sadsbury town- 
ship has placed new maps in all its schools. 
In several districts schools have had to be 
closed temporarily for lack of coal. Local 
institutes were held at Russellville, E. 
Nottingham, Kemblesville, Parkerford, 
Honeybrook and Unionville. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: It becomes 
my sad duty to report the death of one of 
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our best and most widely known teachers, 
Prof. Silas Frampton, principal of the Coal- 
port schools. His death occurred January 
28th. He had been sick with typhoid- 
pneumonia for about four weeks and seemed 
on the way to recovery, when he died very 
suddenly. He was a teacher for more than 
a quarter of acentury. By his kindly dis- 
position, wise counsel, and conscientious 
discharge of every duty, and his unflinching 
loyalty to friends and to the cause of edu- 
cation, he had endeared himself to the 
teachers and school officers of the county. 
He will be keenly missed and sincerely 
mourned. The local institutes held at 
Winburn and Mahaffey during the month 
were well attended. On January 23d and 
24th a Round Table Conference of high 
school principals and superintendents was 
held in Clearfield. There was a large at- 
tendance and the discussions were practical 
and helpful to the teachers present. In 
February local institutes were held at Utah- 
ville, Lumber City, Du Bois, Ansonville, 
and Woodland. The attendance at all 
points was large; the discussions were 
spirited and much interest manifested. 

CLARION—Supt. Himes: Many schools 
celebrated Washington’s birthday. In 
Clarion all the patrons and G. A. R. men 
were invited to be present on February 2oth, 
at which time the pupils gave the history of 
the occasion interspersed with national 
songs. Educational meetings were held at 
Sligo and St. Petersburg. Paid lecturers 
were engaged for both places. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: Five educa- 
tional meetings were held on the five Satur- 
days of January in different parts of the 
county. These meetings were largely at- 
tended by teachers, directors and patrons. 
All have been benefited, and educational 
sentiment has been stimulated. Members 
of the faculty of our State Normal School 
have kindly assisted the teachers in these 
meetings. Several local institutes were 
held in the county in February, but the 
great educational rally was in Sugar Valley, 
February 21st. Three school districts and 
twenty teachers of the three districts joined 
to make it a great success. Dr. Geo. P. 
Bible occupied the evening with a lecture 
on ‘‘The Progress of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.”’ 

Coemansann—Gupt. Green: Most of the 
work done by the teachers is very satisfac- 
tory, though in some instances there is 
room for improvement. But I believe this 
will be remedied as teachers grow in exper- 
ience. Two local institutes were held, one 
in the Newville district, and one in Mt. 
Holly. Subjects of a ——- nature were 
discussed by the teachers. Both were live 
meetings. Sickness greatly interfered with 
the attendance during the month of Feb- 
ruary. Educational meetings were held at 
Centreville, Mt. Vernon, Mechanicsburg, 
and ge At Mechanicsburg the 
high school room proved too small to 
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accommodate all whocame. The directors’ 
mid-winter meeting was held at Mt. Holly 
Springs, February 26th. Seventy-two 
directors were present, the largest attend- 
ance since its organization. The sessions 
were interesting, and the discussions practi- 
cal and instructive. We were pleased to 
have with us Prof. Cass of the State De- 
partment, who added to the interest of the 
meeting by his excellent remarks. The in- 
fluence of this meeting will result in much 
good to our schools. 

Er1E—Supt. Bayle: The Fairview high 
school recently purchased a new flag, and 
on the afternoon of January 3oth had a pub- 
lic entertainment, at which the County 
Superintendent gave a lecture on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion.’’ The schools of this borough are do- 
ing a good work under the leadership of 
Principal Bruce Proudfit. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: We held lo- 
cal institutes in Greencastle, Rouzerville 
and St. Thomas. At each place there were 
from 300 to 800 poe present. At Green- 
castle and Rouzerville we had two days and 
an evening session. The programmes were 
interesting, and called out much discussion. 
The institutes held in February were also 
well attended by teachers and patrons. I 
have visited all the schools at least once, 
and a few twice, and found most of the 
teachers doing good work. 

FuLtTon—Supt. Barton: Bethel township 
has voted to erect a new house, eight schools 
now. Four districts, Tod, Thompson, 
Bethel and Union, have put into their 
schools complete sets of Rand & McNally’s 
maps. These are first-class, but prices are 
too high. The compulsory law is not prop- 
erly enforced by some boards, while others 
are following it closely. A joint meeting 
of the teachers of Dublin township in 
Fulton and Dublin township in Huntingdon 
was held at Burnt Cabins, February 27th 
and 28th. The weather was unfavorable, 
but the attendance good and the work a 
success. Bad weather, bad roads and sick- 
ness have made the attendance in our 
schools very irregular during this month. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: The schools are 
doing good work with perhaps three excep- 
tions. Institutes were held in Centre, 
Wayne, Perry, Dunkard, Monongahela, 
Greene, Morgan and Jefferson townships. 
Much interest shown at all these meetings. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: Several resig- 
nations have occurred during the month, 
and we do not find the right persons to fill 
the vacancies. Good work is done in most 
schools, but we must employ too many in- 
experienced teachers. In a few cases there 
is trouble over poor attendance. We have 
had eight local institutes. At three of 
these meetings the crowd was so large that 
there was scarcely standing room. We 
even had crowded houses at two of the day 
sessions. Patrons seem eager to learn more 
ot the workings of the schools, and are en- 
thusiastic in their support of them. We 
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need more money to meet the demands. 
Some schools have flourishing literary 
societies, which are stimulating to the com- 
munity in which they are found, a means 
by which —_ are led to appreciate liter- 
ature. We believe there is great need for 
work along this line. It presents the prac- 
tical side of school training. As the result 
of these societies, many of our pupils are 
reading more widely and more carefully 
than ever before. Effort is being made to 
put good books in the hands of pupils. 
Mapleton has received one of the state circu- 
lating libraries. 

INDIANA—Supt.. Stewart: In general, the 
schools are doing well this year. It is neces- 
sary that teachers hold their positions, for if 
vacancies occur, it will be difficult to secure 
the right kind of persons to fillthem. Two 
schools in West Wheatfield township are 
closed on account of small-pox. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: The county 
institute was held the week of December 
29th. The attendance was very large, the 
interest intense. The day instructors were 
Hon. Henry Houck, Hon. O. T. Corson, 
Drs. M. G. Brumbaugh, S. D. Fess, Samuel 
Weir, and T. L. Gibson, instructor in music. 
The evening sessions were filled by Capt. 
R. P. Hobson, the Mendelssohn Quartette, 
Dr. S. D. Fess, and Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh. 
Drs. Fess and Brumbaugh were most desir- 
able substitutes for Newell Dwight Hillis 
and Hon. J. P. Dolliver, who failed to keep 
their engagements. We have a large per- 
centage of young teachers this year, and 
they returned from institute filled with in- 
spiration, new ideas, and deeper interest. 

he drifted condition of the roads, small- 
pox, and other contagious diseases, have 
materially interfered with the success of 
the schools in some localities. Generally 
speaking, their progress is very satisfactory. 

JunriaTaA—Supt. Klinger: Interesting local 
institutes have been held at Port Royal, 
Johnstown, Richfield, East Salem, McAl- 
listerville, McCoysville, Waterloo and 
Thompsontown. Prof. Lybarger, of Mifflin- 
burg, gave his lecture, ‘‘ How to Be Happy,”’ 
at the first and last of the institutes named. 
Much interest is manifested in these meet- 
—_ by patrons and teachers. At the East 
Salem meeting about one-fourth of the 
teachers of the county were present. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In Decem- 
ber I visited 48 schools, and attended two 
local institutes in Moosic and Old Forge 
districts. One week was Spent in collecting 
and presenting to the Coal Strike Commis- 
sion facts concerning the schools. This 
testimony showed that over 2000 children of 
school age (from 8 to 16) were then employed 
in mines, mills and factories. Many of 
these children cannot ‘‘ read and write Eng- 
lish intelligently.’’ In the 56 schools visited 
in January the attendance was fair, and the 
instruction and discipline good in all but 
two, both taught by old teachers. Exper- 
ience does not always insure good teaching. 
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Two of the best schools I have seen this year 
were taught by young teachers, one teach- 
ing her second term, the other graduated 
from the normal school last year. Ifa 
teacher has no enthusiasm or pride in her 
work, the longer she teaches the poorer her 
teaching becomes. Local institutes were 
held at Newton, Fleetville, Daleville and 
Clark’s Green. At the first three places the 
chief topic was the consolidation and grad- 
ing of country schoois. Some districts in 
mining regions still have many boys and 
girls employed in coal breakers and silk 
mills who should be in school. In February 
I visited 41 schools. Many children of 
school age are working. Notices are sent to 
arents, but there are no prosecutions. One 
ocal institute was held at Peckville; on 
account of — stormy weather the attend- 
ance was small. ‘ 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: A one-room 
house has been completed, furnished, and 
opened for use in Plain Grove township, 
with 35 pupils in attendance. This school 
was needed for the children of miners at 
Shaft No. 1, of the Sharon Coal Company. 
I was much pleased to find all the pupils of 
school age in attendance, ster in their 
work, and quite willing to learn. Some 
interesting teachers’ meetings were held in 
January, chiefly those at East Brook, New 
Bedford, Mt. Jackson, and at the McKee 
school in Shenango. In one instance teach- 
ers were present from nine different town- 
ships. Such meetings have a special value 
for young teachers, but all seemed equally 
interested, and the time was generally well 
spent. In February meetings were held in 
many places. They were all well attended, 
and were instructive to both teacher and 
patron. The teaching of civil government 
and its use to the people was much dis- 
cussed. Many schools have given enter- 
tainments to raise money for books for their 
libraries. Hillsville has added about thirty 
volumes to its growing library. A senti- 
ment for more and better reference books 
and apparatus is growing. 

LycomMInG—Supt. Becht: The instructors 
at our county institute were Prof. Wm. G. 
Ward of Boston, Dr. J. H. Bair of New York, 
Prof. E. L. Kemp of E. Stroudsburg, and 
Miss Ida M. Strawn of Chicago. All of the 
work was of a high order, and teachers re- 
ceived much help from the instruction. The 
attendance of teachers was the largest in the 
history of the institute. A very interesting 
district meeting was held at Loyalrock. 
Dr. Lincoln Hulley delivered the evening 
lecture. Good meetings were also held in 
Pine, Cogan House, Jackson, Brown, and 
Limestone. The monthly meeting of the 
Teachers’ Exchange carried out the follow- 
ing programme: Individual Variations, 
Prof. G. B. Milnor ; Correlation of History 
and Geography, Mr. David Updegraff; Na- 
ture Study for February, Stella Tomlinson; 
Poem for Class Study, ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” 
Mr. D. H. Robbins. 
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McKEAN—Supt. Myers: Our teachers’ 
association passed off successfully. Sixty 
teachers enrolled at the Eldred meeting, 
and seventy at Mt. Jewett. A number of 
interesting topics were discussed with profit. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit : In Hickory town- 
ship the school houses, eighteen in all, have 
been re-papered. I found them in excellent 
condition. An interesting institute was 
held in W. Middlesex. The educational 
session of the Farmers’ Institute at Hadley 
was also an interesting meeting. The 
schools are doing well. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Hanawalt: Two educa- 
tional meetings were held during January. 
Most of our teachers take an active part in 
these meetings. It is also gratifying to 
notice the increasing interest on the part of 
directors and patrons. A new school house 
of eight rooms will be built in Lewistown. 
The contract price is $13,525. This build- 
ing wili relieve the crowded condition of 
the schools. Sickness caused much irregu- 
larity in attendance during February. An 
increased interest in improving the appear- 
ance of the buildings is very evident. The 
educational meetings of the month were 
well attended. The part taken by the 
pupils deserves commendation. Directors 
J. A. Webb, W. W. Trout and Jas. Taylor 
attended the meeting of the State Directors’ 
Association. Prof. H. E. Swope, principal 
of the Mapleton schools, has been elected 
assistant principal of the Brown township 
high school. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: During 
the month I held a preliminary examination 
for pupils in graduating classes. Six pupils 
were examined in the various common 
branches. A local institute was held at 
Harleysville January 30th-31st. It was very 
largely attended. On Saturday afternoon 
and evening the attendance was much 
larger than that of the county institute 
twenty-five years ago. The exercises con- 
sisted of discussions, class-drills, and in- 
struction. The topics treated were Read- 
ing, Historical Backgrounds, Parents’ Part 
in Education, and the Township High 
School. There is certainly no loss of in- 
terest in localinstitutes. In February seven 
examinations were held for pupils in grad- 
uating classes, seventy-seven pupils being 
examined. I also held three local institutes. 

MonrTouR—Supt. Derr: A large institute 
was held at Washingtonville. The ques- 
tions discussed were the compulsory law, 
oral spelling, teaching, history, sanitary 
conditions, the pupil, the teacher, and the 
parent, and the school from a director’s 
standpoint. 

NORTHAMPTON--Supt. Bender: We held 
local institutes at Bath, Nazareth, Pen 
Argyl and East Bangor during January. 
These meetings were well attended by 
teachers, directors and patrons. There were 
272 teachers present in all, making an aver- 
age attendance for each meeting of 68 teach- 
ers. I also attended the educational session 
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of the three Farmers’ Institutes held during 
the month, making an address at each on 
centralization and township high schools. 
The people appear to be much interested in 
this matter, and admit that it is the only 
solution to the problem, ‘‘ How shall we 
give our children better opportunities for 
acquiring a good education ?”’ 

IKE—Supt. Westbrook: Delaware dis- 
trict has furnished the schools with Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary. I hope we 
may soon have it in every school in the 
county. A local institute was held at Mat- 
amoras, February 28. The teachers deserve 
commendation for the interest shown and 
for their efforts to make it a success. Ex- 
cellent papers were read by teachers. The 
speakers were Alfred Marvin, Esq., Wm. 
Speidel, and the Superintendent. It has 
been voted to erect a modern high school 
building of blue stone at Milford for $15,000. 

SNyDER—Supt. Walborn: Four local in- 
stitutes were held during January as follows: 
Richfield, Port Trevorton, Freeburg and 
Fremont, all of which were well attended by 
teachers and patrons. At Freeburg and 
Freemont we were ably assisted by Rev. Dr. 
Boyer, of the Kutztown Normal. With the 
exception of a few districts, the compulsory 
attendance law is being enforced. The at- 
tendance in all the schools visited during the 
month was very good. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Seibert: The schools of 
Windber and Paint borough are over- 
crowded. The Rockwood school board will 
probably erect an eight-room brick building 
during the coming summer. Garrett also 
needs a new building. 

T10GA--Supt. Longstreet: Teachers, with 
few exceptions, are doing painstaking, 
thorough work, and the attendance has been 
above the average of several years past. 
Two local institutes were held in January at 
Marshlands and Westfield. Both were well 
attended. At Marshland there was a con- 
test among the schools in the evening, 
which always brings a crowded house. At 
Westfield Dr. Hulley lectured in the even- 
ing, proceeds for the library fund. Teachers 
are subscribing readily for books adopted 
by the Reading Circle Committee. In Feb- 
ruary institutes were held at Wellsboro, 
East Charleston, Little Marsh, Millerton, 
Liberty and Ogdensburg. Centralization of 
rural schools was discussed at Millerton, 
Little Marsh and East Charleston. After 
the discussion at the last-named place, a 
vote was taken, and a large majority of the 
audience voted in favor of centralization. 
The attendance and interest were good at 
all these gatherings, East Charleston lead- 
ing in attendance. The question of school 
libraries is still receiving attention. Sev- 
eral schools have raised money for this pur- 
pose. The Gloeckler school in Liberty 
township, Alma Zinck teacher, raised over 
$30, and now has a library of over 100 
selected books. This is the best showing 
made by any rural school this year. 
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